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VINCENT LUTTREL; 
oR, 


FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED. 
Sy the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc, etc. 





CHAPTER XIl. 
But ah! that tempest music tells 
A tale which saddens more— 
Of hearts it tells where sorrow dwells 
On many a rocky shore, 
When the poor bark is dashed and driven, 
And plunged below, and tossed to heaven, 
Amid the ocean's roar. 

Fierce was the tempest that howled amidst the 
shrouds, split the bellyivg sails, and urged on 
through dense fog and blinding snow and sleet the 
mighty iron steamer on board which Vincent Luitrel 
and more than three hundred passengers had em- 
barked theirlives and fortunes. 

They were off the coast of Newfoundland, driving 
helplessly—the main crank of the shaft had broken, 
the powerful machinery had b less, and, to 
complete the disaster, the vessel had fallen into the 
trough of across sea, unshipped her rudder, and now 
lay a log upon the boiling and foaming waters, at the 
mercy of the currents, which set in almost every 
direction on the irregular and ironbound coasts of 
that inhospitable region. 

It was near midnight when the first mate, who 
had been sent forward to sound, announced the use- 
lessness of further pumping. 

A plate had started in a coal-bunker, and the rush 
of water from within it was ouly limited by the case 
which yet partially obstructed it. 

The crew, convinced that all’ was over, busied 
themselves preparing to launch the boats, and the 
more experienced of the passengers soon became 
aware that the ship was to be deserted. 

Meantime the captain and his best officers, with a 
dozen or so of the most experienced aud active of tue 


















































|SMIVINS ANNOUNCES A VISITOR] 


passengers, among whom was Vincent Luttrel, were 
clustered on the bridge. 

Little, however, could be seeu; the dense atmos- 
phere obscured all objects, and the keenest eyes 
could not penetrate the fog bauk which seemed to 
lie, even in the whirlwind of the tempest, solid aud 
opaque all round the doomed vessel, 

The cleets and Jockiugs of the falling tackle were 
examined and reported clear, but no one cared to lower 
a boat into the roaring waters, which were heard 
rather than seen swirling and foaming around, as if 
seeking to swallow up tleir prey. 

Thus drove they on until six bells sounded. 

* Three o’clock,” said a voice; all turned towards 
the sound. 

A hideous crash was heard high above the howling 
wind—avother of less violeuce—and the few who 
who were not laid prostrate by the first were maimed 
and wounded and rushed towards the ship’s sides. 

The launch and pinnace and long boat fell over 
the side with tangled tackle and were almost instan- 
taneously swamped or stove. 

The passengers from below, male and female and 
helpless children, ran upon deck in their scauty night 
clothes, while strong men took possession of the re~ 
maining boats, rendering their launchiug impossible 
by their crowding, and courting the fate they sought 
to avoid by their selfish inhumanity to their feebler 
fellow passengers. Some few iustances of heroism 
there were, some few «xamples of love that braves 
and survives even present death, some bright ine 
stances of self-sacrificiug humauity, where gallant 


until not a door fitted its framing, the piercing cries 
of the females, the boarser execrations and shoutings 
oi the men, the ebrill wail of children, and gurgliug 
rush of the incoming water combined to form au 
awful dirge for the souls of the perishing passengers, 
In the midst of these the great sip parted. Her 
back was broken, and the forward compartments 
fell over into deep water, while her poop and steer- 
age in like manner went down by the stern as she 
parted amidships. 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 
‘Then shrieked the timid and stood still the 
brave, 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful 
yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 
And down it sucked her in the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 
And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all seemed 
hushed, 
Save the cold wind, and the remorseless dash 
Of billows, but at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied by a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek—the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 


We have said already that Vincent Luttrel was 
cool in the presence of danger. Ile wasso now. He 





seamen refused to leave their ship until women and 
children were seen to aud the best that could be done 
for their safety carried out. 

But--we blush to write it—these were exceptions. 
The captain, true to his part, remained on the bridge 
giving directions (too little heeded) for others’ safety, 
regardless of his own. The raging storm, the pitchy 
darkness, the founderivg ship, for she was now bump- 
ing heavily on the craggy rocks, each successive 
blow tearing away rivets, bending kuees aud angle- 
irons, and showing her water-tight compartments 





had watched, from his position near the captain, 
with keen observation, and something of the feeling 
with which an ordinary spectator would wituess a 
moving stage tragedy, the various forms in which 
terror and despair found expression in the timid, the 
stolid, the phlegmatic, and the truly courageous : of 
which latter, alas! there were but too few. 

When the vessel parted, the bridge, from wiich the 
captain had a few moments previously passed on to 
the after sponsor, weut forward. It was thus fortu- 
uately high if not dry, while the gallant capiain was 
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—SSSEE = 
swept awky aff seén no'more, With him aio dis 
appeared thie #tval office® who Was fh charge of the 
mails, Vincent Luttrel Baw tMet thie boats were . 
delusion and a snare, and determined, while several o' 
his companions left their posts of safety to get on 
board them, toremain where he wes ; std, ¥échhing'a 
spar by a piece of lanyard toe rail near him, to cast 
lodse and serve as a support should the vessel go 
entirely to pieces, he awaited events. 

As morning dawned the fog changed in colour and 
decreased in density, and presently the broad copper 
soon disclosed a precipitous and rocky island, on the 
second barren reef of which, after beating over and 
through the first, their hapless vessel had wrecked. 
No sign of human habitation was there, but as it 
cleared & long line of whitened sand at half a mile 
distance marked the shore, Thirty souls survived 
of three hundred and sixty: the rest had all perished. 
Not one of the boats was in @ight,éven if any had 
survived the surf and leeshoré wind, which seemed 
impossible. As more than the survivors were 
able seamen a raft was sook suggested and set about. 
Meantimy some provisions and spirits were got up 
from the fore saloon and berths and a sharp look-out 


was kept for any passing s#il which might releaée) 


them from their perilous @hd tiserable position. 
+ . 7 . * 


There are hots in man’s existence in which he 
lives years. Such hours formed the night 
morn of the dreadful day which marked the deste. 
tion of the Quebes tnail packet and the despaitiag 
deaths of many of Wer hapless passengers. 

Among them was a Canadian of great wealth, Ge 
descendant of a long line of the old Freath h 
of the provinée, who with the fnborn and whnost 
instinctive pride ‘aud love of tris Taee for te belle 


France Which hes survived the entire destruction | 
and revolutionising of all her institutiotte, was 
wotied 


returnityg froth (wt cogntry with tie mewly 
bride, & Oherming specimen of the most agrevable 
and entrainemt Of the females of Eutepa, an 
accomplished wd well-broagh tup French women. 
pa Pampbilon’s family connections tm the 
old world were wraevd back to several of the Oldest 
and ioet esteemed of the territ0ttel sciynewre of 
France, before We Restoration which swépt that 
unhappy race of aristocrats, the guod With the bad, 
into what Thoms Oarl 


past,” the young Anglo-Gallo-A mericen ha: the entree 


of all Die chateank end salons of the surviving |: 


representatives of the Obsolete cate of the white 
flag and }-gitimecy fm the Paubonng St. Germaine 
and it was in this oi:@le thet be gougit aid obtained 
his loving, hedy-like, oud loyal wife. 

During the fine Wewther of the first week Of the 
voyage the youtg Osbadian and his amiable wife hed 
formed a speasiug BOquaintance with Vincent Luttrel 
whose agreeable polish, attractive manners, an 
worldly knowledge perfectly delighted the young 
Canadian and his lively bride, forming, as she 
expressed it, such a contrast to the proud taciturnity 
of the English people geverally. So long as Luttrel 
found, which he was not long in doing, what a well 
feathered pair of pizéons, as he called them, this 
young colonial couplé seemed to be, our adventurer 
aid bimself out for the pleasure of “ plucking ” them 
80 8000 as opportunity should offer. But this oppor- 
tunity came, in the sad course of inexorable destiny, 
sooner and more completely than even the knavish 
wind of Vincent Lottrel had imagined, 

Three days of storm and the incessant rolling of 
the vessel had completely overset the nerves and 
suattered the physique of the lively Angeline Pam- 
philon, and +he lay prostrate with low fever in a 
saloon cabin when the awful hour of wreck and 
disaster approached, 

Eugéne Pamphilon had spent twelve hours on 
deck in unxious look-out for the American shores, 
gazing below occasionally to report progress to the 
interesting invalid ‘until the increasing hurricane for- 
bad any frequent communication, thus augmenting the 
horrors of suspense. 

We have alluded to the sangfroid of Vincent Lut- 
trel ; Eugene Pamphilon was not unobservant of his 
eelf-possession aud coolness, and it had more than 
once evoked his admiration. 

His mind was surely troubled at the thought of the 
immineat peril of the being he niost adored in the 
world. aud in the helplessness of his confidiag nature 
a sudden impulse prompted him to entrust to the 
impassive and, as he thought him, high-souled 
Englishman his more than worldly treasures, in case 
the worst should befall himself. 

With this view he approached Vincent Luttrel 


as he stood a small distance apart from the group 
assembled near the chief officers of the ship. 

Eugene Pam pnilon, catching a firm hold of an iron 
ataunchion which enabled him to secure a position 
by Luttrel’s siie, wnostood firmly with his left arm 
round one of tue immense stays of the standing rig- 


ging, thus addressed him, 


“h@ve beem I4nd my dear wife 





je a Ses with'® wild scream—a scream whith 
‘once : 
wall | tt Vauioled, That shriek pieroed also the ear of | 


Gwlis “the dustbin of the | 


— : 
% Deal frigid, for short as our ®equai®tanc® mag 
el that you ate st, 
I @peak © as one on th® briak of the grav& 
This is no time to flatter or Gompfitient, but I feel 
that one with so brave souk mnst be a firm support 
in the'tinte of trial, I 4xt Fich, ribh beyond fear of | 
penury, but beyond these things and worldly dross, 
which I can leave without fear of the future, my 
soul is torn with the fear of what, should my life be 
taken, will become of thy adored and sinless wife in 
this hard and wicked world. Do notsmileatmy weak- 
ness, say superstition if you please so to call it, but 
my family for ages have traditionally been warned 
of coming death.” Vincent Luttrel looked curiously 
into the agonised face of the speaker. He felt, but 
his face did not express, the very contempt and 
pity which the young Canadian sought to depre- 
cate; but he did not smile. Eugene Pamphilon 
thought he read compassion in that look, and en- 
cou he Went on: 
“ 1 dear friend. last night, as I lay watching 
the@ttimber of my beloved one, in the gleam of a 
flash whith tore in twain the pall of dark- 
686 Groufd us stood the awful and mysterious 
form] Its wan and Weird face regarded me with 
pity. Iclasped my hands and was about to utter 


néVer leaves the ear of him who hears it 


Wife, who awoke in terror. None other 
Seed eh ary di ‘the howling of the storm,” 1 
betieve this omen?’ atked 


MY BHeKIOrs all testify. Yes, Friend Tacrel, Dam 
@oomed, ‘but that shall not prevent ‘my # 
‘wian’s love and @an save her, ts ot 
‘iy soul, the idol of my Fe.” 

At this motwent there Was a loud ory, tellewed 
& crash a8 of Wplintering Wood. The foretepmast 
the steamer had broken ®t the cap, iff three : 
fortanate seaittén who were lianging td ite 
‘Wore buried frto the boiling wea, 
The poor @rowning men Were scot for a Tew 
woconds ae they swept by, bat were rapidly Tost te the 

ing gloom. No offer @btld ‘be wade to save 

thom, ke the Bhip had lost Wieemge way and was 
herself the aport of winds aud wares, 

Pagene Pemphilon gased With horror on the 
scone, Vinvent ivotral, witha frewa which con 


Bagene Pamptriton. 

“They're gous, poor telows,” muttered Vincent | 
Luttrel, “ past saving.” 

‘* Friend Dattrel,” ewid Pamphilon, with a gasp, 
‘the moments are precious. See here,’ added he, 
ptoducing from his bosom @ ‘morocco éase such as is 
used for a jewel suite. ‘In this oase'are contained 
an inventory of my stocks and securities in France, 
and, should I perish, my will as to my dear wife and 
unborn child’s inheritance. Do not deny me—you 
cannot—the consolation, the dying comfort, that I 
have left my last wishes in the hands of a true 
friend. The diamonds herein may be valuable in 
the eyes ‘of tiany, but in mine the written wishes | 
entrust to you are of inestimable 'price.”’ 

*«My good sir,” gsid Vincent Littrel, in a tone of 
kind remonstrance, ‘* you will live, and your dear 
wife too, to talk and laugh over these perils escaped. 
Nay, do not shake your head despondently; yot are 
both young, and life, not death, is before » i 
accept the trust—to me ‘a sated otie—but it is only 
that I'may restore it to you tnder happier cireum- 
statives, when ‘we all assemble an hospitable 
board in your native country, whither I go friendless 
and a stranger, while you will be welcomed by lov. 
ing kindred, parents, and those who are near and 
dear!” 

Thus speaking, Vincent Lnttrel placed the jewel- 
case under the breast-flap of his inner Goat, securing 
it by ‘buttoning that and a waterproof overcoat 
tightly over it. 

: Eagene Pamphilon watched him ‘with satisfac- 
tion. 

“Oan I trespas?” continued he, his voice trem- 
bling with emotion; “can a dying man trespass on 
one who is almost a stranger to do so great a service 
without recompense P”” 

. Task none—I will take none,” interposed. Lut- 
trel. 

“‘ Heaven will bless you,” said the pious Canadian, 
The atheist turned his head and langhed cynically. 
“ Heaven will bless you for your kindness to the 


buify millb, wivdre one théired mai hunted and the 
m@pse-debr Toted, Will welcome With sad pleasure 
on@ who ®riags to Wim s#th tred@tials as I have 
wiitten afd enttosed in-tiat cate. you, then, as 
the bravest and best of men, his dying son confides 
Vif ‘fréasutés. That time yoa speak of can never 
come ; for the death-apirit never yet revealed itself 
to the eve of any one who thereafter saw a seventir 
moon rise on this wofld.” . 
Vincent Luttrel again turned away. 
** Were it not that I tooam in certain peril this 
drivel might be the subject of jest,’’ thought he. 
* However, my thanks to the very good Banshee 
who thus sends deposits to the Luttrel bank, which, 
by-the-bye, just now sorely needs repleuvishing, 
There’s one awkward thing, however, that I may 
not have the luck to get ashore with my reward for 
services as yet unrendered ; a fact much more regret- 
table than it would have been an hour ago when my 
fortune was certaiuly not so-large.”’ 
“T shall die happy,” said Bagene; “my trust is 
in safe keepiag.” ’ 
Vincent Lattrel smiled. 
“Make sourself happy,’’ said be; “ your wife 
ehall know your last thoughts were for her—that is, 
if yeu haven't the opportunity of telling her so at 
yo own happy fireside.” 
“Farewell, for a time,” ssid Bagene Pamphilon, 
his ‘tyes gushing with tears of grati ; “I will 
®bortly ; adieu, my trusted friend, adieu!” 
Luttrel saw Eugene Patmpliflon once 
more. Ti Was when, after the final crash by which 
‘tue vowsdl was tiven amidships, a smail crowd of 
wed didiidren who had emerged from the after 
Simparion ere Washed shrieking amid the swirling 
waters ‘Qtivkly swallowed them in its remorsv- 


th 
ly Wife, and striving wit) fraitless energy to 
Mis pale Wad equaled tuoe tact’ Vinewen Lesere!' 
. pale ce inet Vincent el’s 

gite ; he oe aS ‘him in that brief look, 
‘aw then they were both ewap: away, gulfed in the 
wild watovs, , 

‘Viticent Luterel watohed his last straggle. 

“Homph?” solflegeuised ha, i 
‘world : he’s gone for ever, and Iam for the nt 


eid iho wonging_ gon , 
‘was ee6n the youn 
pom aw | eee aoe the senseless Sia of 
®, 
Wear h 


iis Sxe¥utor. ‘though I don’t 
‘think my own hate of a Very safe 
osloulation.” 

’ * * 4 * * 


‘When ti Stdrm had ceased and the waters 
evemite’t,R Wes With some gratification that the 
watvivors who had crowded to the forecastle 
Phat the witerpart of the ship yet hung to 
the ‘rocks, and though her poop was partly sub- 
merged the saloon and steerage berths, with the 
greater part of the after-hold, wherein were the 
valuables, the best provisions, wnd the ‘steerage 
passengers’ stores, Were come -at-ablé, “To Vincent 
Luttrel this was an agreeable discovery. The 
survivors were, with but two or, three exceptions, the 
lowest of ‘the ‘crew-the ‘mtn béfore the mast, and 
Vincent Luttrel was in consequence—by assumption 
and tacit consent—a« sort ef ‘capil wid sommander 
of the shattered remains of the gallant ship and 
residuum of her crew. A consultation ended in a 
number of ‘the Men being told off to construct a raft 
of such spats, coops, ‘cases, nd floathye as might be 
available to convey themselves and the salvage, 
which included the maile, te the shore of the island, 
which was ‘yet @ full half mile from the Wreck. 

Meantime a volanteer #wam with arepe to the 
after part of the wreck, dda ‘hiwser ‘being hauled 
overt ‘by ibe ‘means eid made fast, Vincent Luttre! 
ventured bimelf ‘through ‘tue now jtagily: rolling 
water. 

His weurch surpassed his expectations, 

First ‘his examination of the case entrusted to him 
disclosed a necklace, broevh, ‘cross ‘aud earvings of 
lustroas ‘brilliants Of -at deast the value of fifteen 
hundred pounds. 

This was very pretty,'but when he came to read 
over the list of securities in the French and foreign 
funds he Was not quite so’ pleased, ‘as it was clear, 
on the slightest consideration, that as the bends, 
coupons and certificates were in the hands ‘of poor 
Pamphiion’s agents and brokers, they ‘weeld ‘not 
give them up to Mr, Luttrel,'or any one but the 
parents or next of kin of the drowned getitlewan of 
whom he bad become the qaasi<executor. He there- 
fore proceeded to overhwal the personal duggage of 
the Pamphilons. 

Rejecting aces, silks, satine and ‘a wonderful 
Parisian trousseau, Vincent Luttrel filled a very 
fair-sized ‘cowhide bag with Napoleons, eagles, gold 





widowed wife and the helpless orphan,” he continued, 
“My good old father, who dwells by the Lower 





Falls, on the broad lands of my ancestors, now 
, covered with cultivated farts, smiling orthards and 





crowns and dollars, till its weight’ was what our 
Yankee cousins would calla “ caution,” especially 
| for a gentiemua who had only a single rope “for 4 
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‘bridge, and that not quite taut enough to secure 4 
transit with one’s head above water. 

Vincent Luttrel, however, was equal ‘to the emer- 
gency. Having secured his bag to the banghole of a 
small empty cask, he grasped the hawser with his 
right band and pushing his floatage before him was 
quickly back to his old position. 

The raft was completed by suaset, and being 
freighted with‘milk, coffee, meat and soup tins, with 
& quantum suff. of biscuits, spirits, and bottled beer, 
at early dawn on the following morning half a dozen 
of the ‘thirty survivors landed on what proved to be 
® portion of King 4 ward's Island. 

Thete ‘we will leave them for awhile until the in- 
telligence of the less of the liner” ‘brought 9 
steamer from Quebec in search of the ‘missing ship, 
her crew and_mails, 


CHAPTER XIilil. 

Nuve weary :deys and nights did the shipwrecked 
crew Jook out in vain from the sandy strip of sea- 
shore, walled jin by precipitous.and frowning cliffs, 
whereon they had sheltered themselvas.ander.a tent 
of eailcloth supported by spars and secured by pon- 
derous stones, chesta, boxes and casks against being 
carried of bythe tempestuous winds which rage on 
the inhospitable shores of Newfoundland, 

On the tenth day a fishing vessel engaged off the 
codbanks sighted their distress flag, which they kept 
constantly flying from a staff on a lofty bluff that 
shutin their small bay-at-its western extremity. 

Daring this period Vincent Luttrel, by his supe- 
riority of inte c6, resolution, and position as a 
steerage passenger, bad, by tacit consent, become a 
sort. of gommanding officer of the castaways. 

He had deeply cogitated in this weary interval the 
course be, should adopt inthe evant of shig deliver- 





ance. 

His first idea was to repair to Quebec, and; thence 
take a journey ap St, Charles River to the home 
of the pareuts of Eugene Pamphilon, bearing to them 
the sed tidings of the loss of their son and expected 
@eughter-in-iaw. 

is idea was soon dismissed. The document 
which the hapless labitan-had given to him merely 
gave-his beloved wifeto his (Vincent Luttrel’s) care, 
and she was now pust cariug for. 

Vincent Luttrel did not believe in man's gratitude, 
mor woman's sitter. 

He-was already {and no living soul knew 
‘the fact).of the diamonds of Hugene’s wife, and, for 
that matter, ofall valuables of the lost couple ; 80 
why should he put himself ina position to be.asked 
awkward questions? 

Then too he ‘had liberally helped himself, as 
general executor and administrator of the drowned 
passengers, to much of their current cain an d most 
valuable jewellery. 

This would be suspicious baggage for a ship- 
wrecked men to deciare and land either in the 
Oanadas or:at Portiand, 

No: his views.as:to Canada.and the States, indeod 
as to America generally, had become entirely altered 
by ‘the “eea-change” that :his fortunes had under- 


gone, 

He would not land in America with the ' ragged 
rascals’ he for the nonce commanded any more 
than Falstaff would “ march through Ooventry”’ with 
his tatterdemalions—“‘ that’s flat!’ Well then, the 
question was how to escape back to Europe? 

“Ay, ay,’’ be goliloquised, “fortune favours the 
bold, says the Latia ‘grammar; here-it does more 
for with three thousand pounds ready money, and 
money’s worth, no great resolution is required to 
transform John Gerivener back to Vincent Luttrel ; 
especially when the datter gentleman.is in:a position 
to face his creditors, at beast with the offer of a fair 
composition. .. Here I am ‘John Seriveners iat Liver, 
pool, in the ship’s list also J, am John Scrivener ; 
and why should not John Scrivener|be in the cata- 
logue of lost passengers? or at- any rateamong the 
missing, if it showld please Vineent Luttrel that he 
should be so? Andiit does please Vincent Luttrel 
just now that John Scrivener should «lisappear. Ha! 
ha! how Hugh Denton willstare whep J turn up 
again at his pretty place in Devonshire aud just re- 
mind him of his promise about his pretty daughter, 
That would be too bad just now, after the respite I 
promised him,”’ and he laughed cynically, “ This 
fishing lugger must be my means of escape. I have 
it 


“She sails from St. John’s. I will there give my 
comrades the slip, get on the track of the homeward. 
bound vessels, and, hey presto! Vincent Luttrel, 
Esq., passenger for London, will surely efface all 
trace of identity with John Gerivener, emigrant from 
Liverpool.” ¥ 

To Vincent’s great delight, the fisherman, who 
was “full,”? declared his utter inability to take on 


terrible a delay. 
This jumped exactly with Vincent Luttrel’s idea. 


in the little fisher-eraft for 8: John's. 


The proposal was received with applause, and 


most a portmanteaus ig his luggage, left 
behind his larger chests and baggage and sailed ere 
the morning dawned. 

(Outbhe second morning they sighted the harbour 
and @apital, 

A noble ship, a London trader of one thousand 
one hundred tons, was flying “ Blue Peter” as they 
entered. 

A handsome gratuity to the skipper made him 
extraordivarily complaisant. 

“ Captain,” asked Vineent Lmttrel of the akipper, 
with affected nonchalance,  that’s.e fine swip—that 
with the blue bordered flag ; is she a Britisher ?”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir. She's bound for the.old country, I 
caloulate, and will weigh this tide.” 

“How providential! What deys of anxiety might 
Sy pe my.aged father and my poor euffering mother 
if I.could at once sail far England,.where they, no 
doubt, mourn me as.lest, Oapssin, would you under- 
take will pay you handsomely—to return to. those 
asilons we have left and bring them off? I-should 
gain many days on my return voyage if I could ail 
by that ship.” 

Vincent..Lattrel ag ho spoke pulled out .a Jarze, 
donble-ended .silk purse, through the istretoned 
meshes of which mach gold coin was visible. 

he skipper’s eyes, giistened. 

‘1 shall give you a hundred dailars, captain,” 
said Luttrel, “and you will take charge of wy 
luggage which I have left behind? It is to be :for- 
warded to this addreas,’’ he added, producing » card 
whereon was written ; “ Monsieur Pamphilon, Moat- 
calm, Manor, St. Obarles River, Lower Canada,” “ito 
be taken eare of for Mr. J.. Scrivener.” 

The skipper took the card, 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,’’ said be ; “‘ the thing shall be done, 
And J’m thinking,.sir, if making tracks at once ill 
relieve the old people’s minds, you're right. to do it ; 
it’s only matural. Shall I bail the Britisher, sir ?’’ 

“Do so; and here are the delars—in gold,’’ and 
he counted the new double eagles in the skipper’s 
horny palm. 

** Ay, ay, sir! )Shipishoy!” and down went the 
helm of the little craft, and her signal was answered 
from the lofty merchantman. 

‘They weve-soon ander her lee.as she rode proudly 
at anchor, the bustle on her deck showing that she 
was just about to fetch her chain-cable home 

Vincent Luttrel’s treasure tranks were quickly 
placed on board. 

Alter afew parting words of advice to the skipper, 
with a desire that he would express Jotn Scrivener’s 
sympathy and best wishes to ‘his companions in mis- 
fortune, our ‘mounted the companion-~iadder 
gaily. 

The-erew of thofishing lugger gave the liberal 
Englishman ea ‘hearty cheer and east off, aud Vincent 
‘Luttrel, after a.dew words with ithe captain, was 
entered as “first-class eteerage ‘passenger from St. 
John's, Newieandlaad, Mr. V. Luttrel, for Loudon, 
Bagland.” 

CHAPTER SIV. 

Ine dingy, diety, tuvee~pair-back office, at No, 
— in Clements inn, sat Mr. Shacp, of the finm of 
Quillet and Sharp, attorneys. 

Lhe room wbich Mr. Sharp occupied as his pecu- 
diar enuggery wes old-fashioned and panelled, and 
had many yearaago been painted with a greenish. 
white, which time, smoke, dirt and nexzlect had 
darkened to the colour of the Lontlon fog, which, 
thick as it was, was hardly perceptible through the 
dirty glass of the clumsily paned windows. A white 
ashy fire straggled to look red in the old fas ifioned 
high grate with wide hobs and fluted covings, and 
in front of this, guarded by a high wire feuder, were 
the legs and feet, encased in black trousers and buf 
slippers, of Sylverton Sharp, Esq., gent., etc. 

The eyes of Mr. Sharp were at this time engaged 
in.a rapid survey of a daily journal, to the office of 
whieh newspaper he had himself, three days pre- 
viously, taken the eopy of an advertisement, aad 


weceived iu reply to kis question ‘as to wien jit 


would appear” the somewiat curt but customary 
auswer that he—the clerk—could pot tell. Tey 
conli not guarantees the date of its appearauee, and 





board more than half a dozen of the thirty destitute 


farther, whev he asked if it could appear in the 
frout page, was told, ‘it must take its cuauce of the 


hands, but the skipper was willing to pramise to 
send down almost immediate suceonr from St, Johu’s, 
which, as there was as yet no shortness of ipro- 
visionsamong ‘the shipwrecked sailors, was not so 


He pointed out to his companions the certainty of 
a speedy release. and volunteered, as he said, to bring 
down that release at all hazards by sailing himself 


‘Vincent Luttrel, having, with the aid of one of the 
fishermen and a boy, conveyed on board the two 


supplement, aud if that didn’t suit, he could have 
his money and bis MS. back.” 

Mr. Sharp's seareh, assisted by an argand table - 
lamp, snppiied by flexible tube from the arm of 
a omshiored gasalier, was euccessiul. 

He brivhtened up, and spelt as follows : 

“To NoBLeMes, GueNTLEMEN AND TRADEGMEN 
IN DigFicusflus.—-Persvns: in.embarraseed ciroun- 
stances Cannot do better than relieve themselves by 
the operation af tie new Act. Arrangements effected 
with orediters, compositions carried out and hiquida- 
tions conducted with secrecy and dispatch. Messrs. 
Quillet and Shanp may be cousulted any day, fam 
10 till 4, at their offices, No. — Clemens’s fun. 
Letvers post-paid.” 

“Um,” said Mr. Sharp, musingly, “cheeky olerk 
‘that, e’pose he knows his business tuough. Quillet’s 
wery fond of this advertising dodge, I’m not. Den’t 
think it pays, I’m eure it don't: Qnillet says itidoes. 
It’s quite auprofessional, too, True insartions at 
even shillings each, that’s a gninea,and.avt single 
client has come on his way to Portugal Street or 
Basinghall. it’s done by connection aud going about 
du the world, nat. by pulliing——-" 

A ring at the outer black-«door on the common 
staircase inerrupted Mr. Sharp's goliloquy. Is was 
faliowed ‘by a sharp vat-tat-tat.on the knocker which 
decorated ‘the inuer door, aud this again by the click 
of @ spring caton drawn back by a wire pulled by a 
small boy-clerk wuo sat in the outer effice tetake 
levters and cards out of theiboxiand pull ithe ‘handle 
of the wive aforesaid. 1t was also diie funetion to 
tell falsehoods or the truth anent the whereaboute of 
the heads of the firm, according to previous imatruc- 
tions, .or by a preconeerted code of signals. 

On this occasion the boy-olerk, in reply to tho 
inquiry of the stranger:for Mr. Quillet ar Mr, Sharp, 
requested the newcomer to walk ia, aud nehered hii 
with alacrity into the frout or principal office —a 
darge, dreary apartment with three heavy-framei 
wiudows, a little dess divty than those in the back 
office, ‘he room was surrounded wy black book 
Cases Containing calfebound volumes, and. above these 
to the ceiling were deed boxes of black iron or 
japauned plate, some iusoribed withvery great mames 


aod others plain. Tuese were eepposed to 
contain the assessments, titie-deeds, wills, 
mortyages, etc., etc., of all sorts of sup. 


positious clients of the rather netorious than 
celebrated firm of Quilietand Sharp. Inthe centre 
of the apartment stool a very large writing table, 
with nests of drawers.and clusing doors at.each end, 
Lt wa filled with blue papers, tied in bandles with 
pink tape ‘Tiere too were atl sorta, sigesand thick 
nesses of briefs ticketed and endorsed with names o 
eminent counsel, ‘ Fifty guas,” ‘ Luudred guas,’ 
aud occasionally “‘ twenty guas,” seemed to be 
the customary fees of the advocates engaged by 
Mesers, Quillet aad Sharp, thougl itimighs fairly be 
doubted whether any such fiberal retainers were 
given’by them in a practice which was confined to 
insolvency, bankruptcy, and County Courts, 

Mr. Sharp “ took stock;” as he called /it, of the 
stranger as he passed along the short passage leadinz 
to the front-reom, on the door of whieh was painted 
in ‘bold, black Roman capitals the word “ PHivarts.” 
For among the arrangements of the offices of Mugers. 
Wuillet-and Sharp (besides there being three duors 
to each of the three aud a half offives) wasone by 
which Mr. Sharp could, by meaus of a “ Dutch 
mirror,” ¥isé the persons shown iato the private 
roum, /himself unseen, aud thus decide upou the 
next step to be taken, 

In this case, however, Mr. Sharp had no hesita~’ 
tion in pronouncing the neweomer to be ‘a swell,’ 
so‘he ealled the boy-olerk into his. sancwm. 

“ Where’s his card, Smivius? Did youask him 
his business ?”” 

“ No, sir, Lonly said, ‘ Will youseud in:your name, 
please ?’” 

“‘hat’sjust as well. Dido’t he give bis name, 
then >” 

* He said you didn't 4enow 4, eo ‘it. was of no use 
giving it. He said if either Mr.:Qnillet or Mr. 
Sharp’s-within I want to seo him. fte'd got the 
new-paper, sit, in his hand,and, looked at themiver- 
tisement when ‘he asked forvou by ngine.” 

“Smivins, you're good lad. heve’sa penny for 
you. You'll be Lord Chancellor some day, if you 
keep your eyes open, ‘VLell the gentleman that Mr. 
Quillet is at @ referenceat Mr. Justice Litthodale’s 
chambers, aud that'be must go dewn to Westminster 
Hall at three o’clock—and lay the call.book aud my 
diary on the table, “‘Luen tell bim Mr. Sharp is in, 
but is with @ dlient, but you are sure he will not 
detain bim five minutes. Look alive, Smivins. 
Here's the ‘call book’ and the ‘diary’ and lay 
tis brief down on the vight hand.of my ehair.’”’ 
While Mr. Sharp was thus instructing Smivins, 
Vincent Luttrel, for he it was, was also taking stock 
of the establishment of Messrs. Quillet and Sharp. 
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Non omnia possumus; Vincent Luttrel not only 
did not know so much as the reader does of Messrs. 
Quillet and Sharp, but was taken in, clever fellow as 
he thought himself, by the trickery of the petti- 
foggers. One thing flashed across his mind, why should 
a@ firm which possessed the confidence of such 
people as appeared upon the deed boxes, and were 
attorneys in cases of such weight and value in the su- 
perior courts, advertise for such questionable practice 
as compositions, liquidations, and arrangements with 
creditors, But here again came the eternal truth, 
“qui vult decipere, decipiatur,”’ and Vincent Luttrel 
deceived himself by his very desire to impose on 
others. 

Mr. Sharp was not long in making his appearance. 
Not longer than sufficed to wash his face and hands, 
put on a clean starched cravat with dicky and frill 
attached, dust his temples with just a suggestion of 
violet powder—for Mr. Sharp was fiity-four anda 
little bald at the temples—and don a well-clobbered 
black dress coat of Holywell Street antiquity, in lieu 
of his grey dressing gown. 

Thus prepared he bowed himself into the private 
office, took his seat, and pushing up his gold spectacles 
from his eyes to bis forehead asked Vincent Luttrel 
what was his pleasure? 

“TI perceive by an announcement in the paper 
that you arrange matters with the creditors of gentle— 
men in difficulties. Iam in that position, 60 desire 
your advice 

“Which it is our pleasure and our business to 
render,” said Mr. Sharp, rubbing his hands. ‘‘ Have 
you prepared any list of your creditors and their 
claims ? 

“Not yet, I wished to consult you as to the 
method of doing that.” 

“Exactly so. But you can give us the proximate 
amouvt—tbe return of the debts, and how incurred. 
That will be neces-ary before we can advise as to 
whether a petition or an offer to compound upon re- 
ceiving a release, or, in case of trading, a bankruptcy 
would be the better mode of relief. [ merely men- 
tion this, as our common law clerk will atteud in the 
latter case to the routine proceedings, while, if, as I 
think I may presume, yours will be in the form of 
an arrangement for time and prospective payment, 
E should attend to your affair myself.” 

The piece of humbug of Mr. Sharp about their 
** common law clerk’? was rather good, seeing that 
Smiving and a law copy-writer, for duplicating or 
multiplying documents—a ragged sot, who worked 
in a dilapidated attic of a public house hard by— 
comprised their whole establishment of employes. 

“Tam unacquainted with the proceedings in these 
matters,” said Vincent Luttrel, ‘‘ but my position is 
briefly this. I have been unfortunate in some 
betting speculations, and have given bills, on which 
I have been sued and judgment obtained against 
me, There are also claims for luxuries supplied to a 
female, who, if she did not bear my name, pledged 
beyond it, and for these I am also held liable by the 
law.” 

“ Nave you any copies of writs or other process or 
letters relating to these actions of debt ?” 

Vincent Luttrel handed to Mr. Sharp the process 
served upon him at Haif-moon Street, the letter of 
Mr. Goody Levy's solicitors, and several other docu- 
ments, among them the writ for Laura Willoughby’s 
brongham and pair and the thoroughbred with the 
broken knees. 

Mr. Sharp smiled as he examined them. 

“ These are debts to which a good defence can be 
made, Several of them are not recoverable. There 
was no legal consideration ; no proof of them would 
be allowed, if disputed.’’ 

‘But I am not going to dispute them, though I 
don’t mean to pay them.” 

«Of course not. I merely advised that there isa 
good defence.” 

‘‘ Which I am not going to plead. My case is just 
this. At a rough gueas, the claims against me are 
six thousand pounds. I can find, say, five to six 
hundred pounds in cash ; can I be freed from them 
for that sum ?” 

‘Five or six hundred pounds as a composition ? 
Of course you can. The matter will require some 
consideration; rather as to matter of detail than the 
main question, You are fortunate, my dear Mr. —a 
a ” 





F 
Luttrel; Vincent Luttrel ? 

‘Yous: Luttrel, you are fortunate. Luttrel—very 
distinguished name—renowned in Parliamentary his- 
tory. Yes, Mr. Luttrel, I say it is fortunate that 
you have come to @ firm so practised and thoroughly 
at home in these matters. We shall require, asI said, 
an exact listof your creditors, with the way ia which 
the liability has been incurred, and, in cases of dis 
count or borrowed money, the amount of consideration 
given and the interest charged. I think you said 
six thousand pounds, subject of course to deduction. 
I really think an offer of balf-a-crown in the pouna 





wotild be too much. The betting liabilities, J won’t 
call it debt, seem to forma larger half of the amount. 
They’ll be glad to take a shilling in the pound as 
they can’t recover. I should say, sir, that a shilling 
would be a fair proposal. At any rate we'll try to 
get a consent to that rate. I wish you had a list of 
debts with you, sir; could I not make out one with 
your assistance ? My time for an hour is fortunately 
at my disposal,” 

_Mr. Sharp spread a sheet of foolscap folio before 
him, dipped a pen, and Vincent Luttrel went on 
with an enumeration of his creditors, and Mr. Sharp, 
wielding the pen of a ready writer, in a few minutes 
looked up, saying : = 

** Have I them all down?” 

Vincent Luttrel replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Suarp rang the bell, and Smivius appeared. 

“Bring me about a dozen of blank notices to 
creditors,”’ 

a Yes, sir;” and Smivins disappeared. 

My dear sir, as 1 said before, you may con- 
gratulate yourself, Your schedule is a clear one, so 
far as the court is concerned; but we will not 
trouble them. Your debts are six thousand. That 
won t answer our purpose, You must owe ten thou- 
sand pounds, sir, at the court. Yes, sir,’’ continued 
Mr. harp, perceiving Vincent Luttrel’s surprise, 
** you must Owe ten thousand pounds as a minimum. 
We have taken smaller cases through ‘ by consent,’ 
for twenty or thirty thousand pounds, and sponged 
the slate, sir, by the force of the largeness of the 
amount of debts on the schedule.” 

“ be ery ae could not exactly perceive the in- 
eased facility of extricatin 
his liabilities. : ener eet 

Mr. Sharp smiled and continued : 

‘ Yes, sir, we must secure a majority in number 
and value in order to support or carry out your pro- 
posed composition. Have you not five or six friends 
to whom you could agree to owe, we will say, about 
seven or eight thousand pounds in the aggregate? 
Tuese would attend our first and second meeting and 
agree to accept @ shilling in the pound for their 
ciaims,: which must be duly entered upon your 
schedule and signed for. Of course you do -not 
know, nor do we, that you owe the money, but they 
clain it and you acknowledge it. There’s nothing 
simpler.” 

Vincent Luitrel did not think himself a simpleton, 
but he could not quite comprehend the simplicity 
of the proceeding. 

Mr. Sharp condescended to enlighten him. 

(To be continued.) 








THE DRAMA. 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Mrs. Joun Woop made such a thoroughly agree- 
able impression upon the London audiences, that her 
return to the metropolis and reopening of this 
theatre were greeted with satisfaction. For under 
Mrs. Wood's management, whatever may be the 
quality of the piece produced, the audience is certain 
to see it done well. There is no evidence of careless 
rehearsal, no badly-dressed part, no actor pitch- 
forked into the delineation of a character for which 
he is unsuited. Given certain materials, Mrs. Wood 
always makes the,best of them, and the capital 
burlesques brought out under her management speak 
for themselves. In the’present instance the theatre 
has been re-decorated, and several minor points have 
been attended to, while the burlesque, or rather 
comic opera, “ The Sultan of Mocha,” is one that 
every playgoer should see. The music is the com- 
position of Mr.-Alfred Oellier, a young artist of no 
mean pretensions ; and the orchestra has the advan- 
tage of being conducted by the composer himself. 
The plot of the opera is not particularly strong or 
new, but it is one which lends itself readily to the 
composer's purpose. We have a heroine, of course, 
one Dolly, and a lover, one Peter, a dashing young 
sailor, and the course of true love fails to run 
smooth. Dolly’s uncle, Captain Flin‘, is a gentle- 
man of an avaricious turn, and somewhat favours 
the solicitations of wealthy Admiral Sneak, who is, 
however, afterwards rejected by the captain. Flint 
carries off his ward with him to sea, trades in Cir- 
cassian beauties, and finally disposes of poor Dolly 
to the Sultan of Mocha for a good sum. Dolly is 
rescued by Peter and his sailors, and carried off, but 
Poter’s rival, Sneak, comes and carries her off in 
turn, and re-sells her to the Sultan of Mocha. Peter, 
however, coming in disguise as a friar, and being 
sent to prepare Dolly for death if she will not join 
the Sultan's harem, succeeds with his followers in 
overcoming the Sultan’s party, and Dolly is again 





borne off in triumph. Miss Loseby is vei 

both vocally and in her acting vt Dolly Me 
Brennir’s Peter is also excellent, and quite equal to 
his Sergeant La Rose in “ Les Prés Saint Gervais,” 
where we were familiarised with the able singing 
and acting of Mr. Connell, whose Flint is, like Mr. 
Corri’s Sultan, and Mr. Anson’s Sneak, all that can 
be desired. In fact, the whole company work well 
together, and the piece goes with the spirit that 
follows after the long practice due to the “The 
Sultan of Mocha ” having had a long and successful 
run in Manchester, Musically considered, the comic 
opera is very taking for its bright, brisk airs, and 
with these are mingled others that are especially 
melodious and good. Miss Loseby’s “Slumber 
Song” is charming, and the duet, ‘My boat is on 
the shore,” one that is likely to dwell upon the ear. 
No comic opera is complete now-a-days without its 
droll chorus. In “The Black Prince,” produced 
under Mrs. Wood’s last rule at the St. James's, 
there was one of excessive drollery sung by boat- 
men, telescope-armed, and patched to pattern. In 
this case we have a chorus of Greenwich pensioners, 
wooden-legged and crutched, whose combined efforts 
are most amusing. In fine, “The Sultan of Mocha” 
is @ merry, brisk triflé, ‘and will afford a pleasant 
evening to all playgoers who prefer the light 
i to the more solid fare of the dramatic 
wor! 


THE BRITANNIA. 


A vsrsyon of the French play “ Le Centenaire ” 
has been produced by Mrs. 8. Lane at the above 
popular house with great success. The story of tho 
piece is doubtless famliar to our readers. An 
adaptation by Mr. Sims was played some time since, 
for Mr. Odell’s benefit, at the Olympic Theatre. 
The present piece is from the pen of the manageress, 
and bears the title of “The Faithless Wife.” The 
part of M. James Fauvel, the centenarian, is por- 
trayed with excellent effect by Mr. J. Reynolds, 
while as Max de Mangars, a villain of distinctly 
French type, is realised with great force by Mr. R. 
Bell, To Mr. E. Newbound is instrusted the part of 
the lover, while Mrs. Charlton gives a thoroughly 
adequate realisation of the suspected girl. Mr. Hyde 
as Commander Duprat, Mr. Fox as M. Martineau, 
and Mr., Charles Reeve as Monsieur Richard, are 
competent representatives of their various characters, 
Miss B. Adams impersonates Oamilla, the self- 
abnegatory sister of “the faithless wife” capitally, 
and Miss L. Rayner in the title réle succeeds in 
impressing her audience. Miss Julia Summers played 
Madame Burette agreeably. 





Titrexs AT THE Waite Hovse.—Mrs. Grant, 
learning that the famous prima donna, Madlle. 
Titiens, was desirous of paying her respects to her, 
extended a cordial invitation to visit the Whi:e 
House, The music selected was all of a sacred 
character, and was rendered with that depth of feel- 
ing that has won for Mdlle. Titiens the reputation 
she possesses of being the greatest living exponent 
of that character of music. 








WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 





Tuy neighbour? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless, 

Whose aching heart and burning brow _ 
Thy soothing hand may press.. 


Thy veighbour? ’Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door— 
Go thon and succour him. 


Thy neighbour? ’Tis that weary man, 
‘Whose years are at their brim, 

Bent low with sickness, cares and pain— 
Go thou and comfort him. 


Whene’er thou meet’st a human form 
Less favoured than thine own, 

Remember ’tis thy neighbour worm, 
Thy brother or thy son. 


Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by ; 
Perhaps thou canst rederm 

The breaking heart from misery— 
Go, share thy lot with him. 
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UNDINE; 


oR, 
THE FORTUNE-TELLER OF THE RiINE. 
—_>—_. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


MapameE O’ALMANOFF at her sister’s final words 
glanced around upon the intent-and agitated faces of 
the group. 

She read there conviction of the truth of the 
triumphant assertion, that was proof of the legality 
of her marriage, of her husband’s truth, her daughter’s 
legitimacy. 

The sudden joy was too overwhelming. She made 
2 feeble effort to draw Irena to her arms, Irena who 
stood there, proud, joyous, triumphant, and fell back 
fainting. 

They carried her tenderly to her room. _ Her first 
roving glance fell upon Mrs. Owen's tear-stained 
face bending affectionately over her. 

“ My sister, my precious sister, my darling Guy's 
beloved wife,” said Mrs. Owen, tremulously. 

The trembling arms were thrown eagerly around 
her neck 

“Oh how canI be grateful enough. Most of all 
that his memory is cleared from stain. I could 
not hate him when I believed him my destroyer. 
Oh, picture my joy that I know him to be as true 
as my fondest belief in the earliest days of our ac- 
quaintance.” 

“ My poor, poor, sister! how cruelly you have suf- 
fered ;no wonder my heart was drawn so powerfully 
towards you. I cannot express my abhorrence and 
anger at Sir Morton's conduct.” 

“ Forgive him, as I now joyfully do; as my noble 
Mercie has done already. Where is she? bring 
her to me—my more than sister, my protector, my 
mother and father and husband and friend, all in 
one.” 

The fortune-teller hand heard every word. She 
Sprang forward with a smothered sob and the two 
were clasped in each other's arms, while the tears 
rained over their quivering faces. 

“My poor, poor Mercie, and you loved him with- 
out my ever dreaming of it. You have suffered 
more thau I, with none of my bliss. 
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“Nay, Hilda, am I not thrice blessed this very 
moment? Is it not worth all my toiling and suf- 
fering?” I am too happy. I ask no more.” 

And there were other very joyous faces in the 
room beyond. : 

There was Ralph shaking everybody by the hand 
in the exuberance of his delight, und as he believed 
very slily drawing Edith behind the deep drapery 
of the bay window to kiss her triumphantly first 
upon one cheek and then upon the other. 

“Oh, Edie, darling, she is a glorious creature, that 
fortune-teller. She has brought us safely from the 
Slough of Despond to the Mountain of Delight. I am 
so happy. I can’t find it in my heart to be angry“ 
even with poor Sir Morton.” 

“I’m very glad you've retracted your late atrocious 
slander, Master Ralph,” was Edith’s merry response. 
“She’s no longer a confounded old woman, this 
queen of fortune-tellers. I shall tell her about it 
some day.” 

“ At peril of your—lips, Miss Edith,” vociferated 
Ralph, as Edith bounded away. 

She stumbled upon a more sedate pair. Guy was 
standing by Irena’s side in the little recess of the 
sitting-room and his face was very grave. 

“Lady Irena, said he, sorrowfully, “I give you 
back the promise only this day received from you. 
It is not meet that the son of him who has wronged 
you so foully sheuld be honoured by your favour. I 
need not, Iam certain, assure you, that all this is 
utterly new to me, that I would have cut off my 
right hand sooner than have taken from you the 
smallest tittle of your right. I have not a word to 
say for my wretched, my unhappy father. I be- 
lieve it was as he says, @ temptation from the Evil 
One himself. May all good fortune await you and 
follow your steps. I dare not trust myself to say 
more.” 

He was turning away with a quivering lip, 
when Irena stretched forth her hand and arrested 
him. 

“ Guy,” said she, in a low, thrilling voice ; “ and 
so from a false caprice of pride you will put away 
the Undine the Rhine gave to your arms? Ob, 
Guy, Guy, do you not know that fortune, name and 
honour, ay, even my mother’s fair fame and my 
father’s honourable memory, were powerless to give 
me happiness if I lost you? Guy, can you give 
generously, as late before the magic mirror you 





promised when yousought a portionless and name- 
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less bride, and yet will you not allow the samo 
privilege to me? Is your love no stronger than 
your pride? Oh, my Guy, take me to your arms 
that my overflowing heart may find peace and 
rest. ‘lhe waves united us, I will not be put away, 
for I love you, Guy, better than all the world be- 
sides,” 

The dark eyes beamed gloriously through their 
sparkling tears, the sweet lips smiled pleadingly. 

How could Guy resist ? 

With a fervent blessing upon his generous love, he 
folded her to his heart. 

He went not long afterwards to his father, sent 
thither, as he declared, with an angel’s soothing 
message. 

Peter was assiduous at work over him, but he 
withdrew respectfully as Guy came. The worthy 
fellow was not so stupid but he was aware of the 
strange agitation in the house. 

The haggard, wretched face, so wan and worn, 
lying on the pillow, could not fail to touch the son’s 
heart. 

“ Dear father,” began he, aud broke down. 

“ What!” exclaimed Sir. Morton, tremulously, 
“and do none, not even you, reproach me? Oh, 
Guy, my own conscience is heaping coals of fire 
upon my head. Where shall I fiud rest from my 
own remorse? My son, forgive me, and pray that 
Heaven may at length have mercy also.” 

“I bring you Irena’s tender assurance of future 
love and care.” 

“What, his daughter, Guy's daughter love her 
usurper, her mother’s euemy, her father’s detractor ? 
it is impossible, Guy.” 

“She bade me say it was her voluntary taessage. 
Oh, my father, make your pexce with Heaven. All 
here are too happy to have any bitter resent- 
ments.” 

Sir Morton wept silently, 

At length, reaching for his son’s hand, he said 
humbly: 

“Tam glad it is so, for your sake, Guy, you de- 
serve it; for myself, I coulu almost welcome their 
reviling if it might ease my own tormenting re- 
morse.” 

lie was thoroughly humbled and penitent, the 
keenest shame was litted away from Guy, and when, 
as they presently became aware, they learned from 
the physician his attack had left him with an incur- 
able malady which woul keep him a close invalid 
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the rest of his pam all indignation ‘nouns into 
pity and sympathy for the meek resignation which 
accepted his sharp trials of pain as a deserved 
punishment. 

The whole party returned to Mordaunt Cliff in 
triumph. 

The story Sir Morton insisted should be made 
public, excited a momentary ripple of astonishment 
in the circle around them. 

But it soon faded away, and when the grand 
festival took plaee at Mordaunt Cliff, which cele- 
brated the marriage of the happy friends, Sit 
Mordaunt and Colonel Ralph Owen, no one remen- 
bered the peculiar cirewméstances attending the en 
gagement of Edith to her cousin, or recalled the fact 
that a little time past, such @ person as “thé lovely 
and fascinating Lady Irena,” as the journals styled 
ler when they announced the grand marriage, wag 
entirely unknown among them. 

Very lovely and very joyous looking were the two 
brides in their snowy robes of costly satin, lace and 
velvet, and if there were varying criticisms and di» 
putes concerning the palm of beauty claimed for 
either, it was settled by the very quiet declaration 
of a tall, distinguished looking lady, dressed in @ 
rich bluck velvet dress, with # singular but most 
becoming head-dress of folds of vividly scarlé 
velvet arranged something after the fashion of @ 
hood, and clasped with a chain of jet; a lady by the 
way wh ouly claimed acquaintance with the party. 

“It’s very difficult indeed, Mrs. Owen,” said the 
lady, with a smile, “to say which is tho lovelier. It 
all depends upon the gazer’s taste. Blue eyes for 
Ralph beyo wt a question—that you kuow was settled 
long ago. And Sir Guy will never, I am sure, 
venture to admit there is beauty for him in anything 
but the lustroas black @ye, promised him by the 
Rhine.” 

The bridal party caught the words. 

“Ah, Aunt Mercie, that is a very sty speech of 
yours, but we have heard it #,” laughed Mrs. 
Mdith, leaning proudly on the gallant colonel’s arm ; 
“itis very true that the whole of the mischief ac- 
complished at this wedding must be attributed to 
that weird, uncanny creature, who has vanished so 
mysteriously from Cologne, the fortune-teller of the 
thine.” 

“ Tleaven bloss her!” said Guy, fervently, and his 
fair young wife, turning, lifted her tender eyes suf- 
fused with tears, 

“Yes, dear, dear Aunt Mercie, Heaven bless you! 
Our fete would be er indeed without your presence 
you to whom we all owe our happiness.” 

“You are silly children, all of yon,” replied the 
lady, trying to hide her emotion at these grateful, 
earnest words, and tender, loving looks. 

“I must go and find what my sedate sister is 
about. I saw her coaxing Sir Morton to take a peep 
at your very pretty brides, but I fancy his eyes were | 
too din to admit of seeing much. Go you and speak 
to him. He will not be ungrateful jor the courtesy. 
Ah, thére is Peter. What do you think he has been 
telling me to-night? He declares that if 1 would 
put on a gray dress and cap, and wear blue spec- 
tacles, he should think I was a horribly meddlesome | 
old woman who pretended to nurse his master off in 
‘ forrin’ parts.” 

Mrs. Owen made her way to the speaker with the 
dowager Lady Mordaunt on her arn. 

“We are talking about you, Mercie,” said she; 
“we are saying what aglorious issue this must seem 
to you, for the patient, skilful, unceasing work of 
those dreary eighteen years.” 

She smiled dreamily. 

“ Nothing, my friends,” answered she, solemnly, 
“can exceed the first joy of the discovery. That 
repaid me for all. My faith in honour and goodness 
and manl‘ness was given back tome. My saint was 
restored to his place in the shining lights of Heaven. 
Guy was all that my sister loved and trusted, that I 
admired and honoured. I asked no more. The 
rest is the generous measure pressed down and run- 
ning over.” 

There was a moment’s thoughtful silence. 

“ And, Mercie, you will promise to remain with 
us? You will not return to Cologne as you have 
threatened ?” 

“Why should I stay? who will need me?” was 
the tremulous question. 

“Cruel Mercie, are you not my all ?—are we not 
ingepar rble pend ?” demanded her sister, vehemently. 

‘You have earned a place beyond a sister's near and 
dear as bus tows: or child. When both have left me, 
you will still remain. We have lived together in 


closest affection, let us die together and lie side by ' 
. ¢ | lawn. 


” 


side near the grave of Guy. 





Mercie reached forth her hand ieinutilede, 

“You have conquered, Hilda. I will remain. 
Your people shall be my people, your home, mine.” 

“Who is talking so solemnly upon this joyful 
@vening ?” demanded Gny, returning from his 
father’s seat, “ of course you will remain. Dare to 
think of such a preposterous act as leaving the 
Oliff, and we will have out # warrant directly to 
arrest you for an impostor ; a cheat, deceiving cre- 
dulous people with your cunning reflecting mirrors, 

® Weird warnings, your wonderful predictions. 
Portwne-tellers are prohibited, you know, dm these 

w 


“ At least!” exclaimed Edith, gaily, “use your 
last expiring gleam of prophetic sight to read me 4 
tiddle. This sphinx will not explain to my carious 

ng his odd name for our darling Trena, 
Tell‘us, Aunt Mercie, why is she Undite, and 
inant does that provoking look of undergtand- 
ing pass between them whenevr the name is men- 
tioned ?” 

J will retire grandly © think.” replied Mereie, “I 
will use my last ray of light to solve the impertant 


“Know, then, most curious bride, that while 
was a spray of gorse and a magic mirror which 
showed to a pair of blue eyes the very oye 
face of to-night’s bridegroom, it was 
which gave to Guy his first glinpse of his Pome 
destiny. The waves tossed into his atime the fairy 
semblance of the Iadye-love who was te érown him 
on this joyful evening with the blessings of hér love 
and hand. 

“Like Undine, she came to him from the waves. 
You have heard the solution. Behold now the exit 
of the Fortune-teller of the Rhine !” 

She smiled half im melancholy, half ia cheerful 
acceptance of the changed life before her, and turned 
awny from the guy voices and brilliant seene of the 
bridal festival 

Her sister followed, well knowing whither those 
dr — st ps were turning. 

Softly and silently ?own the fir-guarded avenue, 
across the shadowy park, belted with its girdle of 
bridal lights, which were thrus sting forth their 
tonenes of lantbent whiteness through the elustering 
leaves of the grand obd trees, away to the dim 
grounds where rose upwrd in the pate starlight the 
slanting marble spires of the Mordaunt mausoleum, 
passed the stately figure, and Sir Guy’s widow fol- 
lowed solenmly. 

A wreath of white roses, the petals glittering 
with dewdrops, showed in the starlight hanging 


over the tablet bearing the honoured and beloved 


nan, 

Young Sir Guy and his bride had bronght it 
thither in tender remembrance of the unknown 
father whose memory was ‘held in such fervent 
reverence and love by his surviving friends. 

Mereie paused, and with crossed arms and bowed 
head stood silently before it. 

“ My brother Guy,” murmured she, at last, * can 
you look down from your blissfal height and see the 
solemn thanksgivings which fill my heart? Can you 
know that the fierce spirit of Mercie is at pea¢e with 
all living experiences and ‘past memories. Oan you 
crown her With yoyrgsbrotherly benediction, she 
who has saved your loved ones from wrong and 
shame ?” 

Hilda came swiftly forward, and flung her arms 
around the beloved figure. 

“Doubt it not, oh, ny Mercie! Such a shining 
licht as that of our beloved one is never quenched, 
it beams on gloriéusly above, ay, even kere on earth 
is Guy's pure spirit stillat work. Bee how his in- 
fluence still moulds the hearts of these dear children 
who have never gazed apon his living face? Ah, 
Mercie, I enn sequiesce submissiveiy now in the 
early death which seemed so untimely a blight upon 
noble promise. Who would ask for a more worthy 
work than his, brief as his day of life might be?” 

“Tt is well, I had come to own it here. Well too, 
the fiery pangs through which this heat/of mine las 
pissed. So is gold purified, so have Least aside the 
dross that might have held me captive in earth's 
sinful paths. I ean rejoice now, my Hilda, that Guy 
close the sweetest and dearest sister. Understand 
me, love, the fervent «ffection which cherishes his 
memory #0 fondly is such. I can stand before his 
tomb here and detlare, belongs justly-and only to a 
noble and sainted brother.” 

With interlzciug arms, serenely calm éyes, and 
peaceful hearts the two women returned slowly from 
the dim melancholy cemetery to the illuminated 


They left behind them the black shadows an? 
sombre hues, and the white lustre of the wedding 
lights flung over them a radiant shower of cheerful 
brightness, and at the same moment gay, lovine 
voices called ; 

“ Loiterers, return! the feast waits for your pre- 
sence.” 

It was a symbol of their future lives. 

THE END. 


CAUSE OF CONSUMPTION. 


Nor by bad colds, nor hereditary predisposition, 
nor dyinking liquor, nor tight lacing—for men do 
= go oy a yet as many die of consumption as 

few habitual drunkards die of that disease; 

cal yore Bag hereditary taint and bad colds, millions of 
the Iatter have gotten well of themselves, while the 
nade feeble are compelled to an habitual careful- 
ness ef themselves, which gives them, in multitudes 
ot ensés, ae Immunity against all disease, except 


old age. 
Wety essemee of consumption is a decline in 
Piesh fe made of the food we eat; ii that 
flesh, does not sustain the proper 
&, Wetegin to fade, and fail, and con 


net one in a hundred thousand who 
~.. . and yet one out of every 
Union dies of consumption every year, 

ssw > Nel not a want of food, al- 

fee want of Bésh ; and yet food only can 

It mest theo be from the fact, that 
we have —. food, that food does not 
ae, cee ty ooh oa strength Which it ought 
The process ood gives flesh is a 
one—digestion and Sssimilation; im other 
worl the taking of the noerishment from the 
and distribating i& to the body at various 


ts. 

The human body is much like a clock with its 
_| many wheels ; if one goes slow, the others go slow, 
“| and “pad time is the result; if one little wheel of 
| the body (one organ or one gland) works imperfectly 
| or slowly, all the others are influenced tuereby, aud 
lag also. but Whatis tue wheel which oftenest gets. 
out of gear? itis the liver. 


EXILED FROM HOME. 
—_—@——— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Miss Noraeys and Lord Chilton sat down side by 
side upon a wide garden seat, ‘The sun was at theit 
backs, their faces being in shadow. They weve silent 
ier a vrief space, a jook of intease imverest in tue 
face vf the lady. 

She hed grown to entertain a strange liking 
for. the young viscount, and she longed to dissipate 
tuat shadow of melancholy that darkened his iace. 
it was she who spoke first, and she said gently; 

** You speak of having lost your betrothed, Lord 
Chilton, and you speak of her also as living. Par+ 
don me, but was there hot same misunderstanding 
between you, which a few words would have ‘cleared 








“ There was a misunderstanding between us,” said 
| the viscount, gravely, ‘‘ aiid dae, witteh, if 1 could 
| see her, L could soon cleat up. ‘She believes me fickle 
| incoustent, unworthy. If I could only find her, I 
could explwim all.” 

“ And you cannot find her?’’ 

“| have searched the kingdom for her, but all 
in vain. I have visived the continent, and have 
found no trace of her, She has ecempletely dis- 

peared !’’ 

*« But her friends ; do you not know her friends?” 
she asked, 

‘* She has no friends !” 

Miss Norreys looked amazed, 

“She is all that you have said,” he declared, 
*‘ without home, friends, or position, Wherever 
she is in the wide world to-@ay, she 18 earning her 
own living, or starving in her pride and desolation. 
But poor as she is, Miss Norreys, she is greater to 
me than the qieen upon ifer throne ; she is to me the 
oné woman in all the world, peerless in Wer beauty, 
in her innoeenee, in her grace atid sweetness. I love 
her with all my heart and soul. If she lives, I-will 
find her. If she is dead, then | have nothing hence- 
forth to live for. Life without her would be a 
torture !”” 

He spoke with passionate evergy that thrilled 
Miss Norreys’ soul, How strange his 
seemed to her! Had-she ever felt like this for 
human being! Ah, yes, but so long ago that age 
seemed to have passed since then! The fires of 
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passion seemed to have died out centuries since—to 
count by feeling rather than by years—leaving only 
dead ashes in their stead, But she kindled at his 
words and looks as only a great, sympathetic soul 
can kindle, and she exclaimed : 

“Tt seems singular, Lord Chilton, that a girl conld 
diseppear like this and not be found. You say that 
you have searched for her, How could she have 
eluded your search? There seems some great 
mystery about her, Is she an actress?” 

“She? No nan in convent cloister was ever more 
unspotted from the world!” cried the lover. “She 
was born an@ bred in a wild, secluded region, and 
spent her girlish years in a strict Paris pengionnat. 
And yet there is, as you have surmised, a great 
mystery about her. I am tempted to tell you all the 
story, Miss Norreys, My heart aches with this long 
repression of grief. Possibly you might help me to 
find ‘her,” he added, desperately. ‘‘ We have all 
failed—perbaps a woman's wit might let in a ray of 
light upon this gloom which seems so impenetrable.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Miss Norreya, “‘ What.is her 
name, Lord Chilton ?” 

“ Gwendoline Winter.” 

“Of the Winters of Staffordshire ?” 

“Of no family whatever!” cried Lord Chilton, 
** Pardon me, Mise Norreys, but. my pure little Gwen 
is nameless. She, a white lily, stainless end pure 
as ane of Heaven’s own angels, bloomed from a foul 
soil. They named her Gwendoline because even in 
her babyhood she was an aristocrat, and they fancied 
she shonld haves fine-sounding mame, They called 
her Winter—becanse, poor ehild, she came into this 
world in wintry weather, and found for her that it 
was to be a wintry world. Her life has been nearly 
all winter.” 

“ She had no neme.of herown?”’ 

** None whatever,’’ 

** They never knew ‘her fether’s mame?” 

‘They never knew that she hada father. Itisa 
pitiful tale, Miss Norreys. They did not know her 
mother’s name, and that mother died with her secret 
untold, She lies in a dishonoured grave in a remote 
country churchyard, and the ‘headstone bears the 
name of ‘ Magdalen,” 

Miss Norreys shuddered, The story stirred her 
strangely. 

*“ And yon love the child of that woman?” she ex- 
claimed. “Lord Chilton, you allow your enthusiasm 
and fancy to ran away with your judgment. White 
lilies may take root in ‘oul soil, but I would not care 
to pluck them to place in my bosom, This girl, of 
the parentage you describe, is no fit mate for you. 
Let her go, my friend. Surely among the high and 
noble families of this realm you can find some girl of 
pure blood and unstained inheritance whom you 
might more gladly take to fil) the place in your home 
left vacant by your hovoured mother? Let not the 
next Lady Chilton bring a shadow on the name yoar 
mother bore !’’ 

** No Lady Chilton could ever equal the Jady of 
my love!” said. the young ¥i t, with enthusi 
“Gwen is pnreand no'le and grand of soul, Miss 
Norreys—a very angel. And she carries:herself like 
a young princess. If you could see ber, you would 
think my description of her tame and inevufficient, 
L love her; I cannot live without her, if I have to 
search the whole world over,” 

‘This seems like madness, I fear you are very 
foolish, Lord Ohiltov. This girl, aecording to your 
own description of her, is‘no fit wife for you. Young 
men have these infatnations and get over them—so 
will you. Let the girl go, my friend,” urged Miss 
Norreys, kindly. ‘I have had more experience in 
iifethan vou, Believe me, these aneqnua! marriages 
do not always'turn out happily. When the glamour 
of your passion wears away, when the girl's beauty 
begins to fade, when your noble friends inquire from 
what family your wife comes, then you will begin to 
répent your'marriage, and the yoke you have taken 
upon you will be very grievous to bear.” 

“You-do not know Gwen,” said the young vis- 
count, smiling, ‘“‘If she were to lose her beauty, 
ber soul, her self, would be left, Were she disfigured, 
hideons, scarred even, she would be to me still the 
loveliest woman in the world—for J know her great 
nature, her /bright intellect, her sunny disposition. 
She is ip herself noble. She.bes.no need of lasniig, 
fortune, or adventitivus gids.” 

“And this is love!” said Miss Norreys, smilin 
gad sighing, while her eyes gloomed suddeply with 
# look of bitterest retrospect, “I will say no mere, 
Lord Obilton. You musi suit yourself, only he wise. 
I have a faney that, blood will te. And if bad -bloed 
‘were to show itself in this seemiugly innocent young 


> 





“Impossible! Besides, in epite of all the fects, 
I often refuse to believe that ehe is of bad blood !” 


eried Lord Chilton. “She ‘has all the points that 
distinguish people of aristoeratie lineage. Weare 
taught to believe that generations of oulture aud re- 





finement produce certain traits of eharacter and per- 
son that are not to be mistaken. She has all these 
traits. The small, arched feet, the small, slim, hands, 
the tiny ears, the haughty little head, the graceful 
carriage, the exquisite gentleness and innate refine- 
ment, the generous, brave soni that seorns.all false- 
hood—all these are. hers, That she is of good bluod 
it is impossible to doubt. And yet—agnd yer—” 

“ You have interested me in her,” said Mies Nor- 
reys. ‘‘ Where and how did yon first meet ber?” 

“It was on a wild Yorkshire moor. I reseued her 
from insult, and took ber home, I visited her almost 
daily thereafter, thinking ber mistress of the lonely 
old Bw. But I found that she was a depyndeot 
there upon the bounty of old servants,. I Jove her, 
and asked her to bemy wife. She accepted we, I 
was called away suddenly, and whea I went back to 
her she had vanished. I have never.seen ! er since.” 

** And you never even. knew who she ws?” 

“Never, nor did she know herself. Her history 
is remarkable. Have you ever heard of the disstle 
town of Penistone in Yorkshire?” 

Miss Norreys started, drawing her breath sharply. 
She shot a strange, wild glance at the young vixo mnt, 
and grew suddenly deathly white, He did not mark 
her singular emotion, but continued : 

** But of course youhayvenot, It isa little market- 
town on the Manchester and Sheffield line, in the 
midst of a bleak and dreary district. All around it 
the the moor, wild and desolate and strange, dotted 
there and there with hamlets, yet for the most part 
bare and barren.’’ 

Miss Norreys shivered a little, and drew the soft 
folds of her shawl closer. 

“Oneof these moore, called the Lone Moor,’’ 
continued Lord Chilton, “seems larger, mone barren 
aud bieak than the rest It ig: the prop-rty ofa 
gentleman, who has. built.a shooting-bex upen it aad 
leases it during the seasop. He has a large farm 
upon its edge, and_his house ison the moor and.set 
in its own large grounds. It is called the Leueamver 
house—or simply Lonemoor.” 

Miss Norreys’ head was drooping. Coald Lord 
Chilton have seen her face, he would have been 
frightened, Its pallor was terrible. But he, absorbed 
iin thoughts of Gwen and in the stery he was varrat- 
ing, never thought to leok at her. 

“Tt is an old house,among trees, with steep gables 
and tall clustering chimorys,” he said, “with o d- 
fashioned gardens and stable-yard and outbuildings 
—a house that in its day has seen many a vay 
assemblage within ite old walle—a'hous-, I lave 
heard, that was once noted for its open hospituliry, 
its pleasant cheer, its genial warmth of welcoine to 
every one who chose to seek its shelter, It belongs 
to Squire Markham, a rieh old landei Yorkshire 
squire, who was once a genial gentleman, but wlio be. 
came a misauthrope and a wanderer over the earth !” 

Miss Norreys’ slender fingers tightened upon the 
folds of her shawl as if her nerves were turned to 
steel. 

* Squire Markham had, years ago, ane only child, 
a daughter whom he idolised,” said lord Cuiliov. 
“She died very young on the,continent somewhere 
while upon a pleasure tour, The shock.of her death 
nearly. killed him, He retyraed home froma visit to 
lier grave, dismissed the larger number of his-ser, 
yants, and closed his house to visitors. He sevmed 
suddenly to hate his kind, He became harsh, griun 
aud.cold, He never smiled after herdeath. A sear 
afterwards, he quitted England, and bas never 
returned until a couple of months since. Ani even 
now he has not come to stay. He is svured, 
embittered and aged by bis great loss, «od 1 bear 
is going back to Wgypt soon! He hopes to dw 
there !”’ 

Miss Norreys’ mouth jin the shadow Iokoed 
strangely drawn aad white. 

There was « tortured expression in her brown eyes 
—an expression as ofa soul writhing in utter an- 
guish. 

“My at of L and fits strange master 
may seem uncalled for,” said the youny viscount, 
half apologetically, “but in trath it ‘is neces<ary. | 
want you to understand the gloomy old master, for 
it was in that house my Gwen wag born, that old 
roof sheltered hér innogent childhood and it was there 
I visited her. Squire Markham never saw her fave, 
although she was born jn hig house seme mypths be- 
fore he quitted it, 

Still Miss Norreys made no comment, 

‘The house is surrounded on two sides hy its 
gardens and lawn; the stable-yard is in tue rear. 
abutting upon the moor, And wpan one sirie of tie 
old honse the barren waste of moorland stretches 
to the very windows. ‘To this house, one wild and 
terrible night in November, when snow aud sleet and 
wind united to create a tempest that is still rey 
membered in those parts, a woman came stays - ering 
across the moor, It was seventeen years agar” 

** Seventeen years ago!” echoed Miss Nurreya. 





“The woman was alone, on foot and bat thinly glad. 
She fonnd the great entrance avd rung the knocker. 
The old housekeeper weut to the door and thero 
tottered in a frail girl, with loosened hair and white, 
wet face and wild eyes, who fell upon the floor ina 
swoon. They curried her upstairs, The butler 
hurried for @ doctor aud the housekeeper remoyed 
the sodden garments and ministered to the wanderer. 
Her clothing was fine, her shaw was coai]v, her ap 
pearance was that of alady. Sune was delirious or 
insane from exposure or previous troubles!” 

Miss Norreys gave a quick, strange gaso, Her 
white face was absolutely blazing with horror and 
excitement, 

It was well, perhaps, that Lord Chilton did not 
see it, else he migit have thought her {ogane 
also. 

“That night,” continned the young viscount. 
speaking in a lower tone, “the vonng stranger gave 
birth ty achild She showed no affection for it, She 
never spoke to any one, or told her name, or whence 
she eam, nur who were her friends, but seemed 
stupefied aud dazed, staring with wild eyes at every 
one. 

“The doctor told me that he was sure that her 
mind was diseased. Some greattrouble had destroyed 
her reason, She had been at Lonemoor a month, 
when.one night occurred another storm, even more 
terrible than the one in which she had came to 
Lonemoor. Something in the wild strife of tho 
elements excited her,” said Lord Chilton, telling the 
story as the doctor had told it to him, bat varying 
from the truth as Mrs, Quillet aud Squire Markham 
knew it, and as the reader knows it. ‘She wag re- 
minded of the night ia which she had come to Lpue- 
moor, 

* Perhaps some memory of home stirred within 
her. Perhaps ler ivsauity rose 10 the height of wad- 
ness, At any rate, she took advantage of the tein- 
porary absence of the nurse and fled from the house 
into the awiul siorm!’’ 

Miss Norreys’ look turned to stone 

“Phey searched for ber that nizh:—they searched 
next day and for daysafter, ‘I'he suow fell like a 
winting-she-t apon the moor aud covered furge and 
shrub ont of sight. It fell for days. They could 
not find her at Penistone, nor at Mulford Bridge 
The snow stayed late on the ground that winter. [t- 
was April when the siows melted, and they found 
ove day, in a little holiow in the moor, all that was 
left of her. Sue had stu v bled there upon that awful 
night and had been too weak to rise »gain. Aud the 
snow liad covered her over aud buried ber out of 
sight.” 

The viscount shuddered, Migs Norrevs still sat 
motionless, her eyes still wild with unutt rable 
horror. 

* Dead!” she whispered. 
it was the same?” 

* Yes, the old honsekeaper recognised her, This 
hou-ekeeper caused her body to ve buried at Peni- 
stone, and it was sve who caused the gravestone to 
be erect-d to the virl’s memory.” 

“A dthe lonsaekeep rad that name put on the 
stone ?” said M ss Norreys, luskily 

“ Knowing not her real name, she canged that 
name, Magialen, to be put upon it,” said Lord 
Ovilton, “Kur T shall replace toe stone with an- 
other, upon which I shall nave cat the word Lufe- 
lecin.” 

“nae ild! the child!” 

“She lived und grew av to maidenhood. She is 
mv Gwen, whom I described to you.” 

‘Miss ‘Norreys fips were white and stiff, She 
pas-ed her finger over-them nnoonsciously, but there 
was 10 fl-xivility in them as she saii, in the same, 
husky, nogatural whisper: ‘ 

© They madg her a servant, I snppose. The squire 
never saw her, you xaid 2” 

** He never saw her, and never did anything ‘for 
her, ‘I'he two old servants had their lifetime of 
savings, aud they cured teuderly for the poor tittle 
onteast.”” 

“But they made a servant of her? ‘Shv grew up 
fp iz ponies?” 

Lord Ohilton began to notice ‘how strained and 
husky was the lady’s whisper, and that her face was 
dr oping and averted. He thought what a sympa 
thizing nature she possessed, aud bis heart warmed 
tu her in quick grationde. 

“One would have thonglt se,” he replied, “ but 
they did uot make @ Servant of her. “Phey believed 
her mother to have been a lady. ‘Perhaps they 
thought that they wonld ba rewaried some day for 
ali they mont do for the little clfld, Perhaps they 
thoavit that her father might tarn up, and pay then 
all they expended with interest. At auy rate, they 
treated othe child «as if she were their 
superor, ‘They clothed her daintily. ‘hey procared 
& governess to instruct ber, “‘Pnis governess was a 
| lady—a geutlewoman by birth and education; and sh 
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had charge of the child for seven years, until Gwen 
was fourteen, Then the lady married a mission- 
ary,”—it was so the viscount had been informed by 
the Quillets, to throw him off the scent in his search 
for Gwen—“‘of the name of Miller, and went to 
Africa. Gwen was sent to a Paris pensionnat of the 
very first-class, and was brought up among nobly- 
born girls, She was brought up a lady, you see, and 
is refined and accomplished, and thoroughly edu- 
cated, She never suspected until last autumn that 
she was not @ relative of Squire Markham!” 

“ Strange that the Quillets shonld have educate! 
her and brought her up like that, if they believed 
her the child of a wicked Magdalen!” murmured 
Miss Norreys, pressing her hand to her forehead. 
It cannot be that they thought so, And why should 
they spend money upon her as a speculation, when 
every possibility was against the father’s being 
found and the money paid back? I—I don’t know 
what to think !” 

“Nor do I. Their conduct is certainly mysterious, 
They seem people of hard, sound judgment, not at 
all likely to be led away from practical views by 
romantic notions. It must be that Providence guided 
them in the matter. ‘The child was remarkably 
beautiful and dainty in her ways, They called her 
Princess on account of her pretty peculiarities!”’ 

“They were very sure that it was the body of the 
mother that they found ?”’ 

“ Very sure,”’ said Lord Chilton, surprised. “ Mrs, 
Quillet recoguised it.” 

A hopeless look of bewilderment appeared in the 
lady’s eyes, 

“Was Mrs. Quillet fond of the child ?” she asked, 
after a pause. 

“Singularly enough, she was not,” declared 
Lord Chilton, ‘* She treated her kindly, but as if 
it were a matter of duty. She sometimes seemed to 
fee] for her a positive hatred, She might have 
doubted the wisiom of expending so much money 
on the little waif, and feared that she should never 
recover it, At any rate, she shrank from Gwen as 
if the girl’s presence were a pain and a wrong to her, 
and the poor child never knew in all her life— 
except as she knew it from governesses and fellow- 
pupils at school—what it was to beloved. Pvor 
lithe Gwen! Her whole life has been hard and 
cold and desolate,a very winter, in truth. And 
even now she is somewhere out in the great strug- 
gling world, helpless, defenceless, I would give my 
right hand to know her whereabouts—poor, lost 
little Gwen ?” 

His voice broke down suddenly, Was that a half- 
choked sob that came from the cold and proud East 
India heiress ? 

** Lord Chilton !” she cried, impetuonsly, her voice 
gaining strength, ‘‘we must search for this girl ! 
You are right to cling to her, and I honour you for 
it. I will help you in your search, if a woman’s wit 
can be of any avail. We will put men upon her 
track. We will find her!” 

Her eyes glowed like living coals amid the white- 
ness of her face, 

She was fired with a strange, new zeal, with an 
over-mastering purpose, 

“ We will find her!’’ she repeated, arising to her 
feet— if we have to search the whole world over. 
Give me time to think. We will talk of this again. 
Some one is coming now !” 

Sir Wiliiam Ensor and his sister and Miss Milly 
Kenright were approaching. 

Miss Norreys flitted away like a spirit, nor did she 
pause until she had reached her own boudoir, Then 
she gave way to the emotions agitating her soul, aud 
wrung her hands, crying out : 

‘“‘T am bewildered! Iam ina frightful bewilder- 
ment! Who is that girl? Who washer mother ? 
Was that body which was found the body of her 
mother? I must know the truth. I have sent Mr. 
Barsby away upon another errand—but if hé were 
here I would not dare employ him in this matter, 
Whomcan I trust? Noone—no one, but my faithful 
Aga. He is a Hindoo, but learned in English ways. 
I have no one else to send, and he is as keen upou a 
scent as & blood-hound. He—Hindoo as he is— 
would succeed where all these English fail. I will 
send Aga, 

She rang her bell, and ordered her Hindoo servant 
to be sent to her. 

He came presently—a lithe. sinewy, tall East 
Indian, with small eyes, and a face as calm and im- 
penetrable as that of the sphinx. 

More than once he had saved his mistress’s life in 
India, 

Like his wife, he adored his gentle, kindly mistress, 
aud would have walked upon hot ploughshares at her 
bidding. 

To this man Miss Norreys gave her commission, 
and he departed. 

An hour or two later, he had quitted Beechmont, 
and was on his way to Yorkshire. 


1” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Miss Norreys was the very ideal of,a hostess. She 
comprehended the tastes of her various guests as 
by intuition, and silently gratified them. For Mrs. 
Kenright, stout and indolent, were the most luxu- 
rious chairs, the lightest fans, the gossiping court 
newspapers. Forthe young people, more archery 
parties, croquet, long rambles, rides and drives, ex- 
cursions to places of interest, and opportunities for 
flirtations unlimited, 

Wednesday of the following week had been ap- 
pointed for the excursion to Dunholm Castle. In- 
vitations had been previously issued for a dinner 
party on Tuesday, the day previous to that appointed 
for the excursion, to be followed by a ball on the 
same evening, to be given by Miss Norreys at Beech- 
mont, in honour of her guests. 

Upon this appointed evening, the most notable of 
the county people were entertained at dinner. Among 
therh were Lord Darkwood, who appeared in un- 
usually high spirits. 

Miss Norreys appeared to regard him with favour, 
and he believed that she had fathomed his desire to 
marry her, and was not averse to his suit. 

The dinner was a success. So also was the ball, 
which came on later. Gwen and the lady Georgina 
had been invited, but the marquis refused to allow 
his daughter to attend, and Gwen was forced to 
remain at homealso, The best county people were 
in attendance, many having come up from London 
purposely for the occasion. Miss Norreys was riding 
upon the top wave of popularity, and several new 
suitors, to the great jealousy of Lord Darkwood, 
flocked to her standard. 

Old General Norreys, her late father, had come of 
a high family, and his wife had been the daughter of 
apeer. Society, therefore, received Miss Norreys 
with open arms. Her fortune was reputed to be 
fabulous. She was marvellously beautiful and well- 
bred. She might aspire to any dignity short of 
royalty, Lord Darkwood said to himself in alarm. 
No time was to be lost in securing to himself this 
great prize. 

He would have paid her especial attention that 
evening, with a view to linking her name with hi 
and producing the impression that she was betrothe 
to him, but Miss Norreys was not to be entrapped 
into a net so exceedingly apparent. 

She avoided him throughout the evening with such 
adroitness and cleverness that he did not suspect 
that she avoided him. 

The Duke of Rosstyne claimed a large share of 
her attention, and seemed to have~-fallen in love 
with her. His grace was a widower, elderly, still 
handsome, and well worthy the love as well as the 
ambition of Miss Norreys. 

Lord Darkwood was inan agony. What if the 
duke should snatch up the glittering prize from be- 
fore his eyes? His high spirits evaporated. His fat 
face took on an expression of misery which Miss 
Norreys could not avoid noticing. 

There were others in close attendance upon the 
beaatiful hostess, who was matronized by Mrs. 
Kenrightand attended by her bevy of resident guests 
all very brilliant in full dress. Miss Norreys pro- 
menaded with a noble earl, danced repiatediy with 
other gentlemen, and also promenaded with Lord 
Chilton, who did not dance. 

There was something extremely friendly in the 
relations of Lord Chilton to his Povey the mars 
quis noticed with increasing gloom. They seemed 
upon confidential terms. Why, she must be as old 
as the viscount, and hé"had the look of a boy beside 


her. 

Could she be intending to throw herself away 
upon that young viscount? Lord Darkwood asked 
himself, savagely. 

* Womeu are fools!” the marquis muttered. “ A 
woman at twenty-five is older than a man of the 
same age. She might bo a duchess or a marchion- 
ess, if she chose, and yet she smiles on that boy ! 
The county is rupuing after her. She will be the 
rage. She will make a_ sensation whon prosented 
to her Majesty. She suits mein every way—grati- 
fies my pride, satisfies my love, and | will have her! 
Why should £ wait for further acquaintance? The 
prompt wooing is usually the most successful. I'll 
ask her to-night to marry me. I cannot much 
longer endure this suspense !” 

Sle had made up his mind to propose to her with- 
out further delay ; now for the opportunity. 

He looked for it long and vainly. 

She was engaged every moment before supper, 
and the Duke of Rosstyne led her out to the ban- 
queting room. 

Lord Darkwood offered his arm to Mrs. Kenright 
and was supremely miserable throughout the period 
she devoted to the refection. 

As to him, he ate nothing, but he drank a good 
Geal to fortify his courage, and — conducted 
his charge back to her chair in the doncing room 
and wandered aside, watching eagerly for the op- 





portunity he craved. 


It was somewhere about two o’clock when the 
opportunity was at last afforded him. 

The Duke of Rosstyne had been superseded in his 
attendance by another gentleman, and Misa Norreys 
had paused with him at the head of the room, ata 
convenient point to overlook the dancers. 

Lord Darkwood made his way to her swiftly. 

‘Will you promenade with me, Miss Norreys ?’”’ 
he asked, before she could turn from him. 

Miss Norreys graciously assented. 

Taking his arm, she strolled down the grand 
apartment, blazing with lights and jewels and ra- 
diant toilet, herself the fairest woman there. 

She was dressed in a cream-tinted silk of superb 
quality, and made up with pointed lace into a toi- 
lette of exquisite beauty and eleganoe. Diamonds 
flashed from her hair, neck, arms and ears—great 
limpid jewels which Lord Darkwood, deeply as he 
was in love, and anxious as he was about his fate, 
mentally appraised at immense value. 

He led her toward the conservat ry. 

It was brilliant with gas-lights. The air was 
heavy with sweetness. The long avenues of bloom 
and vivid colour were nearly deserted, the ravishing 
strains of a Strauss waltz calling the guests to the 
ball-room. 

Lord Darkwood conducted her to an avenue em- 
bowered in orange trees, in all the glory of waxen 
flower and golden fruitage. They were alone. His 


opportunity had come. ° He would “stake all 
_ the hazard of adie,” and ask her to marry 


m. 
And Miss Norreys comprehended what was 
coming, and a subtle tremor shook her slender 
frame. Would she accept him? Ah, she did not 
know herself. 
(To be continued.) 





A CRUEL KINDNESS. 


It was kindly meant, the series of deceptions that 
T am about to describe, and I tell myself so when- 
ever I think sadly of the disastrous effect. 

We, Mazie andI were orphan sisters, and we sup- 
ported ourselves by our own labours, I doing fine 
embroidery, Mazie by colouring prints. 

When we were girls of eighteen and sixteen, I 
the eldest, our parents lived in a pretty house in 
ae and my father was clerk in a Loudon 

ank, 

It was in December, I remember well the pretty 
surprises ‘we were preparing for each other at 
Christmas, when the great trouble of my life fell 
upon me. 

I say my life, for although Mazie was in some 
respects the greatest sufferer, she never realized her 
misfortune as keenly as [{ did. 

We were all asleep when by some mischance a fire 
started in the kitchen. 

We were roused by the smoke to find the whole 
lower part of the house in flames, and our escape 
from the burning building a ser:ous dangers 

Father called us all to the front of the house, and 
knotted the bedclothes to lower us from the win- 
dows. 

By this time the fire engines were assembled, and 
playing upon the house, but it was before the days 
of hook and ladder companies, or organized fire 
companies. 

While the hose played over her, our mother was 
lowered from the window, I next, and Mary, or 
Mazie, as we always call her, was tied to the knot- 
ted sheets. 

As our father lifted her to the window, the floor- 
ing under his feet gave way, and he fell through, 
while Mazie was percipitated violently to the pave- 
ment. 

Only a charred, horrible mockery of humanity 
was all we saw again of our dear father; and 
mother, from one convulsion to another, passed into 
eternity. 

But Mazie, after a long illness, recovered her 
physical strength, but never her mental powers, 
From a talented, beautiful girl, full of intellectual 

romise, she became a feeble-minded creature, 
always loving and gontle, but never fully rational. 

All the small fund of money our father had put 
aside for a rainy day was exhausted in the first year 
after his death, for my hands were full with the 
care of mother and Mazie for many woeks, and sick- 
ness and death drew largely upon the money. 

But aftor Mazie was well as she ever was in this 
life again, | moved to a cheaper boarding-house 
than we had before occupied, and succeeded in ob- 
taining work. It was a long time, however, before 
I found employment for Mazie, but after | obtained 
the print colouring, she was childishly fond of it, 
enjoying the bright colours, and learning to do the 
work quickly and neatly. . 

In our lonely life, we had one true friend in the 
boarding-house, an old lady, who occupied the 





whole parlour floor, but who came often to our 
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room next the roof to talk with us as she worked. 
She told me that years before she had lost her only 
child, a ——— who looked like ¢ Mazie. She 
showed me her portrait, and I one easily see the 
strong resemblance. 

Both were fair, with golden brown hair in long 
ringlets, large blue eyes, and delicate features, 
and both had a certain wistful expression that was 
strongly marked in each face. It was this resem- 
blance that attached Mrs. Ryder to poor Mazie, and 
made her a fast friend. With ample means, she 
was very delicate in her gifts, confining them to 
confectionary, fruit, flowers, a canary bird, and 
other offerings of friendship that never hurt our 
pride, or seemed like charity. 

We were all sitting in our attic room one morn= 
ing, Mrs. Ryder watching Mazie, who was colouring 
a large pile of valentines, I sewing busily, when my 
sister said : 

** It must be sweet to have a lover who sends you 
a valentine every year!”’ 

She said it so wistfully, with such an expression 
of struggling, clouded womanhood in her soft blue 
eyes, that I turned my face away to hide my tears. 
But Mrs. Ryder drew Mazie on to talk, and we 
learned for the first time of the reaching for love, 
all vague and misty, in the poor, feeble mind. A 
lover was a glorified ideal with the child, a some- 
thing that would come into her life, as other lives, 
in time, 

Never, in all our sisterly intercourse, had Mazie 
opened her heart to me, as she did to Mrs. Ryder 
from the first. It may have been because I was ever 
busy, anxious too, most of the time, while the gentle 
old lady, with her sweet, motherly face, was alwaye 
ready to sit beside my sister and sympathise in her 
changing moods. It seemed sometimes as if she ac- 
tually felt as if her own child had come back to her, 
afflicted, but loving, asking mother love again. 

So, on this day, she talked with Mazie about that 
wonderfal, possible lover, as if she too fully expected 
his coming. 

I was not surprised that Mazie received a most 
costly and exquisite valentine, when the fourteenth 
of February arrived, nor that it was sigued Rupert, 
for that was the name she had decided was the best. 
The valentine was a painted sheet, as usual, but en- 
closed was a beautiful ring, with an ensmelled pansy, 
diamond bearted, and of finest gold. 

After that day Rupert became an ever present ideal 
with Mazie, who never seemed to wonder that he 
did not appear in the flesh. Our old friend seeing 
that the dream brought happy light into Mazie’s eyes, 
encouraged the pretty fancy, and sent lover like 
gifts now and then, bouquets of the choicest flowers, 
baskets of rare fruits, copies of poems. But the 
crowning delight was a miniature picture of a noble 
face, very handsome, that followed Mazie’s expressed 
desire to know what Rupert looked like. 

I ventured then to question the wisdom of so fos- 
tering the poor girl’s imagination, a fear lest she 
might at some time meet an original of the miniature, 

“No fear of that, dear,” our old friend «assured 
me; “the original of that portrait was a young poet, 
a friend of my busband’s, who died twenty years 
ago. Let the child dream her dream. You see she 
is perfectly satisfied with the proof of Rupert’s love, 
never questioning his strange absence. She has so 
little to make her happy: Do not take away her 
lover !” 

So I was silent, though I feared for the wakeuing 
when I saw how strong was the dream. 

Even in her sleep, Mazie would murmur softly: 

“Rupert! dear, dear Rupert!’ 

She cherished the gift, she wore the locket con- 
taining the miniature upon a ribbon round her neck, 
she learned verses of the poems by heart, and she 
talked of his coming, at some future time, as the 
crowning happiness of her life. 

And strange as it may seem, the clouded intellect 
brightened in the light of this dream, in womanly 
ways, 

She had been utterly heedless of her dress, allow- 
ing me to curl her hair and put on just such clothing 
as I saw fit. 

But she now became impatient when she saw the 
sombre dresses suitable for our recent mourning, and 

leaded for such as we had worn before our double 

ereavement, 

And I, willing always to please her, sat up far 
into the night altering some of our old dresses to 
fashionable shape, and making them daintly and 
pretty to suit her fair, sweet beauty. 

She was delighted as a child to find herself arrayed 
in bright muslins, soft white dresses and the ribbons 
and the trinkets I unpacked from their resting places 
for her use, 

She began to take an interest in reading, poring 
over her books of poems and the daily papers, sorely 
straining her poor head in the endeavour to recall 
some of the knowledge acquired before her in- 
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She would sing again, recalling the airs she had 
learned before our father died, and one morning, in 
Mrs. Ryder’s room, she surprised us by opening the 
piano and playing snatches of music she bad learned, 
though she failed to recall any entire air, and could 
understand nothing of the notes when placed before 
her. 

‘“*T must try toremember my music before Rupert 
comes,”’ she said brightly, “for lam sure he loves 
music !” 

It seems incredible to me, when I look back, that 
for two entire years Mazie cherished her dream of 
Rupert, never doubting, never impatient, utterly 
happy in her delusion. 

At Christmas, New Year’s, St. Valentine’s day, 
and on her birthday, she received pretty gifts of 
jewellery, and often still came flowers or other lover’s 
gifts to increase her deligbt in this fancied devo-~ 
tion. 

The two years were over, when Mrs. Ryder was 
taken suddenly i], grew worse rapidly, and died iu 
less than three weeks from the day when she was 
first sick. 

During all these weeks she was nursed by her 
niece, who came in answer to a telegram, from another 
city. 

Bat Mazie was ever with her, andI took my work 
to her room every day. 

After she died we found that she had left us six 
hundred pounds each, so that the days of piuching 
poverty were over. 

But in her desk we found a letter directed to Mazie, 
and sealed. 

The lawyer who conducted her affairs handed this 
to my sister, and we carried it to our attic room, be- 
fore breaking the seal. 

I was moving about, putting the room in order, 
when a strong cry from my sister drew my attention 
to her, 

She was sitting erect and white, her hand clutch- 
ing the open letter, her eyes full of wild pain, 

“What is it?” I cried; ‘‘ what is the matter, 
Mazie?”’ 

“ Read it!’ she whispered; “tell me if it is 
true.” 

‘I took up the letter. Pinned upon it was a 
pearl brooch our old friend wore coustantly, and 
underneath was written : 

“¢¢ Will dear Mary wear this in memory of her old 
friend, and a last token of love from Rupert ?’”’ 

‘* Was there never any Rupert ?’’ Mazie said, in 
the same hoarse whisper. 

“Mrs. Ryder was Rupert,” I answered. “She 
wanted to please you, dear, by playjng she was your 
lover.” ’ 

‘No Rupert—never—all false—Rupert !”’ 

Mazie murmured the broken words, twisting her 
fingers in and out, and with a moan of heart-broken 
agony fainted away. 

The wakening was far worse for her than even 
my fears suggested. From her long fainting fit she 
recovered in fevered delirium, and before night a 
doctor pronounced her suffering from a second attack 
of brain fever. 

Having been assured of the income from our small 
fortune, by Mrs. Ryder’s lawyer, I had my sister 
moved to a large, airy room upon the second floor, 
and devoted my time entirely to nursing her. But 
it was piteons work. 

All day she would lie moaning deliriously, and 
talking of Rupert, begging he would come and take 
the cruel bandages from her head, or drive away 
hideous faces mocking her. She lived over again 
the horrors of the fire, always calling upon Rupert 
to snatch her from the flames that threatened tocon- 
sume her. Her only intervals of quiet, were when 
she folded the miuiature of the long dead poet fast 
in her fevered bands, and nestling her cheek against 
it, talked to it softly in loving tones and words, 

When the fever had run its course we feared that 
she must die, she was so pitiably weak, and her 
miud so terribly shattered. But little by little she 
gained strength, while her reason sank as gradually 
far below the level that had ever been such sore 
grief to me. Such little companionship as I bad liad 
was gone from that time, for the hopeless blank held 
none of the gentle, loving ways poor Mazie had ever 
retained until this second illness. 

We had a pretty room sow, could indulge in many 
little luxuries, but I would gladly have gone back 
to the days of poverty and toil, to have lifted the 
cloud from my sister’s brain, to have heard her clear, 
girlish laugh, and seen the bright light of happiness 
once more in her clear, blue eyes. 

I have said nothing more of my own love life, but 
I was engagei to Mrs. Ryder’s nephew, a young 
physician, and soon after our great anxiety about 
Mazie was relieved, he urged me to be his wife, 
promising my sister should be tenderly cared for in 
our own home. He had inherited the most of his 
aunt’s fortune, and had bought a house for our future 





home in the country, in one of the wide open avenues; 
where our invalid could have purer air than in the 
heart of a great city. 

I loved him, and was sure of his love, so six 
months after his aunt’s death I became his wife. 
Had my sister been ever aware of my presence, ever 
recognised me or clung to me, I would never have 
allowed a stranger to care for her. 

But she was utterly imbecile, and a kind, middle- 
aged nurse could attend to all ber wants as well 
as myself, while my husband and I kept watchful 
care that she was never neglected, 

But slowly she wasted away, never again violently 
ill, but graduaily sinking into painless decline, till we 
knew there was but a little time before she would 
have perfect rest. 

I resumed my old care when she could no longer 
rise from bed, boping for some recognition, some 
token of the old love. And I was rewarded ! 

One night, when the stillness around us was un- 
broken, Mazie wakened from a deep sleep, lookiug 
into my face with a faint smile. 

* Darling !’’ she whispered, “ have you come back! 
You were away so long! I will tell father and 
mother you are here! Some time you will come, too, 
tothem, I am going to them, dear! Soon, very 
soon |” 

I kissed her softly, too much moved to speak. 

‘Our old friend died tuo ?” she asked, presently. 

* Yos, Mazie, dear!” 

“T remember it all! I had a dream of Rupert, 
and I loved him! Oh, how [ loved him! ‘here 
was no Rupert, dear! She meavtto be kind, but 
it was a cruel kindness, sister, a cruel kindness |” 

And I, writing of all tuis, twenty-two years since 
we put Mazie to rest beside our parents, echo her 
dying word, 

It is acruel kindness ever to deceive the weak in- 
tellect over which Heaven has thrown @ shadow. 

A. S. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


—2———— 


CHAPTER I. 


Mavame® BruNavtt sat waiting for the luncheon 
to bet ro ight, but at the same time she was watching 
her sister in-law, with a look of keen suspicion on 
her handsome, haugity face, 

Lunch came. The two ladies partook of the meal 
in silence. Occasionally Mrs, ‘I'racy tried to talk, 
but it was plainly an effort, and madame disdaiued 
to be talked to on those terms, 

Presently a servant entered with letters, which he 
handed to Madame Brunault. 

‘¢Ig there not one for me, Antoine f’’ demanded 
Mrs, Tracy, in French, with an accent which would 
not have disgraced a Parisian. 

Antoine auswered that he was in despair, but there 
was not, 

He went out, and Madame Brunault sat leisurely 
opening and reading her epistles with exasperating 
composure. ‘ 

‘Js that not Edward’s handwriting,” demanded 
Mrs, Tracy, suddenly, as her relative took up the 
third ep stle, 

It is.” 

“ What does he say? Has he written to me ?”’ 

“* | have not read the letter yet,” replied Madame 
Brunault, in her most icy voice. 

Mrs, Tracy would not speak again. She looked 
vexed and troubled enough, as a woman might 
whose husband had written to his sister and neg- 
lected his wife. 

‘“* Edward finds himself obliged to go on to Brus- 
sels, perhaps to Amsterdaw,” Madame Brunaalt said 
at last. ’ 

Does he say anything else?” asked Mrs ‘l'racy, 
forcing herself to speak caluly. 

“The rest is about the business here ; it would 
not interest you,” replied the lady, calmly putting 
the letter in her pocket. 

Mrs. Tracy sat silent for afew moments. Ma- 
dame Brunault serenely began to read the news- 


er. 

When her sister-in-law rose,so impatiently as 
almost to upset her chair, she raised her handsome- 
eyes in cold reproof. 

Mrs, Tracy rang the bell. 

“ Antoine,” she said, when the man appeared, 
“ order the carriage,” 

“ Are you going out in this sun?” asked Madame 
Brunault, 

* Yes; I half promised to take luncheon with 
Sophie De Tnionville. 1t is early yet—1 saall go.” 

She left tue room. 

A few minutes later Antoine appeared with 
another letter, 

“Tne postman discovered it after he had leit the 
house,” he explained. “ It is for Madame ‘I'racy.” 
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* Leave it on the table,”” was the answer. 
“Madame Tracy will be back in @ moment.” 

As the man obeyed, Madame Brunault glauced at 
the superecriprion, 

It was Edward Traey’s writing. 

* Am I togonow to London, as madame desired ?” 
Antoine asked. 

“Yes. Go to the warehouse and tell Monstenr 
Roland I shail be there to-morrow, ia time to arrange 
what we were speaking of,”’ 

Ayain Antoine bowed and departed. Madame 
Brunault sat still and read her rewspaper. 

*€ Fe will do Genevieve good tu wait a few minutes,” 
she thought. “She ought to be ashwnted to show 
soch childish temper, becanse shu» believed there 
was no letter for her. She is jealous always of 
Kidward’s writing to me.” 

Presently the carriuge drove round. 

Next she heard Genevieve’s voice in the hall, ad- 
dressing her maid, 

Mrs. ‘racy did not enter the roonr, but proved 
traight out of the hous® 

* Otildish, impertinent too,” srid Madame Bru- 
amt. “Tt is an anpardonable radeness not to stop 

any bid me good morning. Very well; let her bear 
tlie Gousequences, Stie can wait for ler letter till 
she comes home, It is only right that she stould 
uy the penalty of her temper. Lum oot vindictive. 
1 teel only contempt for ber silliness; but | ama 
just woman I consider it well she should see that, 

y giving way to ber sinful dispostion, her desire to 
iceut me rudely, she deprived berself for how sof Ler 
hue and’s letter,” 

Madame Brunault looked the impersonation cf 
bennty as she reflected, 

She beard the carrixge rollaway with much serene 
Salistaction, 

Afier awhile came visitors, Among other idle 
gossip Madame Brunaolt was told that Count De 
Lhienvilie bad come back to his sister-iu-luw’s 
house, 

‘be count had been there the week before, aud she 
had gone off to visit some friend. 

“That is why Genevieve was so anxious to go 
there,” thonght Madame Bruuault, “Ab, | am uot 
to be deceive:i.”’ 

When her vi-itors had departed, she wrote letters 
ami consumed an hour or two; but Genevieve did 
not return, and Madame Bruvault. rang and ordered 
her carilage, 

Ste drove to the De Thionvilles’ villa. She was 
intitwate at the house, and se-did not wait tu be au- 
nowneed, for she wanted to see just how everything 
would appear if she entered anexpectediy. 

In the reeeption-room sat Geuevieve and tlie 
count, 

Sephie was rot visible, 

The couut was talking; Genevieve wae gay and 
sperkiing 

They both started at Madame Brunaulis en- 
trance, 

She was sweetness itself to the count and to hier 
relutive. 

‘Genevieve,’ she said, “this letter came for you. 
L drove tris way in order te bring 't, 

‘*Thauks,” seid Mrs. ‘ruey, and put it iu her 
vocket. 

* itis from Edward,” said Madame Brunault, 

“T kuow it is,” replied Mrs, Traey, 

The count gleuced trom one lady to the other and 
amiled uuder his mousacne, 

He was @ shrewd man, aud understood that the 
elder lady was trying to exert autuerity aud that the 
younger wae tia mood to rebel, 

Madame Brunault caugit the smile and misinter~ 
wreten it, She fanoed it betrayen triumph ou the 
ount’s part at Mra, ‘Pracy’s moitierence, 

Sophie De Thionville came in, beaming with emiles 
ind good vature, kissed ber dear Mademe Lruueult, 
wud tried to detain her, 

But the lady hadower calls tomake, she said—sh- 
ntist go, avd out she went, wore convinced tran 

ver that Genevieve was the most: heartless coquetic 
Wexgistence—il nob worse, 

Madaine Brunanly had cordially disliked her sister. 
1 law from the first—indeed, she had done so in ad- 
wnes, for the bareiiewof ler brother's marriage Was 
all and Wortwoor to her. 

Seventeeu years beiore Madame Brunault had 
ven Josephine Tracy, the daughter of a wealthy 
nerchant 

Even at eighteen she was too hanghty and over- 
earing to be & favourite: with the opposite sex, so 

hen her father lost all bis money she accepted the 
wly hand extended to her, that of Monsieur Bra- 

ult, ew ugly liclerman, bat iittle, however, only iv 
« physical sense, ‘or he was a keeuy lear-beaded man 
of busiuess, aud very wealthy. 

Josephiue had gone through asort of romance, 

That is, she cared for hanvsome Howard Mayne, 
whomever tucught owice about her efter the suwimer 





which threw them together im the-country, where 
Josephine had mistaken kindness and politeness for a 
stron ser feeling. 

But she was quickly undeceived. 

Howard told her himself of his engagement, never 
dreaming that the news could burt either her vanity 
or her heart; indeed, he gave her small credit so far 
as the latver possession was concerned. 

So the following autumn Josephiun» was eighteen. 
Then came her father’s failurs in business, and. old 
Monsieur Brunaalt’s effer of marriage. 

The choice lay between accepting him and becom- 
ing » governes™ 

She took the former course, amd went with her 
husband to France. 

Soon after her father died. Even that did not 
greatly sofveu the daughter’s heart toward his 
memory. 

She could never forgive his having made no ar- 
tanvejrents for her future, while be etill possessed 
money. 

At least hemight. have: insured his life for her 
benefit, she said to herself; and his regrets that he 
bed not done so only irritated her. 

But, in trath, he had never thought this necessary ; 
he had expected to leave plenty of money; and ruin 
came so suddenly that there was no possibility of 
thus aiding her when, at last, the idea. suggested it- 
self, 

For tive years Josephine lived with Monsieur 
Brunault in his handsome villa near Marseilles. Then 
he divd iw w fit, and, behold, hie affairs were in such 
& state, that for a second time ruin menaced the 
proud woman, 


Oa this occasion she was spared that blow, Her}, 


brotuer, Eiward Tracy, was then five-snd-tweaty. 
Lie had beeu @ youth in college when her father met 
with his reverses. 

Kdward had left the halls of wisdom, and plunged 
mawfully into business, assisted by an old friend of 
the familys. 

A series of those wonderful: successes which read 
like an Arabian Night’s story, common as they have 
been ip our day, bad made Tracy a rich man, 

But he was still too young, he felt, to remain idle, 
He fowud that monsieur’s business only needed a- 
head to insare its success; he entered. into an ar- 
rangement with his sister, became her partner, and 
ever) thing went on well, 

The two lived at Les Chataines, the villa monsieur 
had bougit. 

‘The six years of tkis life were the. pleasantest 
Josephine had ever known, “ 

Coid-henrted as stie was, she adored her brother, 
and he believed her perfection. : 

But a third blow befell her. At the end, of six 
years Edward went to England on business. 

Tue uext thing she heard was that he had fallen 
in love. 

His ‘narriage soon followed, and the lovely girl he 
brouzht back to Les Chataines as his wife was 
Genevieve Mayne, the sister of the man whom Mdme. 
Lr ananit alweys chose to think had trifled with her 
in the old daya, 

A yeur had gone by since the marriage, Madame 
lived with the newly-wedded pair, She still ruled 
the house. Genevieve did her best to win the love 
of the cold, beautiful woman, who at thirty-five was 
even handsomer than she had been im the height. of 
ler yirlish bloom, 

Finding thie, impossible, she treated her on her 
own terms—was kind ‘apd polite, but let her alone. 
She had many little annoyances to bear, but she 
coveealed them from her husband. Yielding and 
yirlish as Genevieve was, Madame Brunault soon 
learned that it would not be safe to tyrannise beyond 
a certain extent,.and she hated her the more for this 
knowledge, 

Ciouas vid anise. between the married pair. 

‘Yrnoy learned to think his wife capricious, inor- 
dinat+ly fond. of excitement, and uninterested in his 
pursuns. But he loved her still, and tried hard to 
sileuce the doubisio his, mind, 

Madame Beunault never acknowledged to. herself 
that she was trying to make trouble between the 
pair, indeed, she was unconscious that she wished 
to. Se was’ perfectly honest in her belief that 
Genevieve was wilful, selfish, coquettish, and needed 
wholesome discipline and restraint. Put these 
thoughts in words she never did—she dared not ; but 
she wate Edward Tracy feel them, the thousand 
ways in which her influence over him rendered it 
easy to do, 

it was autumn now—the delicious golden autumn 
of southery Bramee, 

‘Lracy was galled away suddenly to Paris. As 
be would be comstantly oecupied, and there was 
soavorly avy time for preparation, he left, his wife 
bebiud. 

Quee hig decigion uttered, Genevieve would speak 
LO words, 


He thought she was glad to be lvit. Sire thought 
he was glad to leave her.. So they parted with a 
certain bitterness in both their hearts. 

This was Madame Brunault’s work, too. She said 
to herself that if Edward took hie wife, he would 
neglect the business ; it was his vister’s business 
, also, so she had a right to protect his interests. She 
saw how pained Genevieve was, but she elected to 
believe that it arose from: missing the gaicties of 
Paris; and she rejoiced righteously at tlie oppor- 
tunity of inflicting a little more discipine on the 
): frivolous creature, 

“Do: not stay shut tp ; promise me vow wilt not,’’ 
Edward had said to lis wife. “Go visit your 
friends, invite them here—make the time pass 
pleasantly.”” 

Genevieve did this; not because she oraved ox- 
citement, but because the old house was gloomy in 
his absence, and there was more chance of forgetting 
her loneliness, and the vague shadow which liad of 
latv troubled her in the society of agreeable people, 
than in the atmosphere of frigid courtesy to which 
Madame Brunault treated her. 

There were numerous. fetes in the neighbouring 
villas, and Genevieve was a general favourite, 
Madame Brunault went too, ‘ 

She told herself that Genevieve needed watching, 
though, in reality, abe enjoyed the festivities a good: 
deal more than the young girl did. 

Three weeks passed, 

Haodsome Count De Thionville came to. visit. his 
brother’ s. family. 

Madame Brunault discovered that her sister had 
known him.before her marriage. 

Madame built up a romance at once, and. regarded 
her relative with increased suspicion. 

Thecount had gone away, and returned the very 
day this letter bad arrived. 

Tracy had told his wife of his new journey. He 
thouht that if she desired to be witi him, she would 
propose joining him. 

She thought that if he wanted her, he would write 
to that effect. 

So neither spoke, for there are no humancreatures 
so hopelessly obstinate and absurd as husbanis and 
wives who love each ether, and yet vave permitted 
the perfect confidence necessary in that relation to be 
disturbed, 

Besides, there is no crisis. in mortal existence 
where every step and action needs to be so carefully 
considered, as.ia the first year of married life. 

Two weeks more went by. There. was a change 
in Geénevieve—a restlessness, a trouvle new to 
Madame Brunault, in her experiéuce of the girl, but 
she was not slow to assign @ reason for it. 

It is odd how often women whose own record 
shows clear enough, are ready to believe the worst of 
their own sex ; and, in the present case, Madame 
Brunault’s harsh jadgment was increased by the faet 
that she had always considered ner sister-in-law 
deceitful as well as frivolous. Howard Mayne’s 
sister, she said to herself, must of. uecessity be un- 
truthful and treacherous, 

Madame Brunault had no doubt whatever that 
Geneveive hed loved this renowned French lady- 
killer, and been trifled with by him, aud had married 
Edward from pique, Now she was yielding passively 
to the spell of old memories, to the daugerous in- 
fluence of this bad man’s companivuship; for, of 
course, he was bad—the idea had from the first: been 
firmly established in her mind. 

Well, Genevieve must.go her way ; it was not her 
part to warn her! Advice would be treated ae an 
insult, or put aside with impertinest mvuckery. All 
that she could do was to be watchful. to open her 
brother’s eyes the moment her suspicions became 
certainties, And they would become such! Jose. 
phine Brunault was as sure of tnis as she was of 
being. hereelf animated by a strict sense of justice 
in every thought and plan. 

The trouble and restlessness fncreased, 

Genevieve, went. out more and wore, and twice 
pormtedly avoided the compaiouship of her sister-- 
in-law. 

Still four days, elapsed, 

Passing through the lower hall, one morning,, 
Madame Brunault met Antoiue with a bouquet, 

“For Madame Tracy,” he sad, * with the compli- 
ments of Monsieur le Comte De Thionville.” 

Madame Tracy had strolled out into the; grounds 
he explained; she would not wish to. be enenmbered 
with @ bouquet during her promeuade;, should. he 
place it im the salon ? 

Madame Brunault assented, and passed, on, up 
stairs. 

When Antoine had gone she hurried back and 
entered the salon. She took the bouqnet out.of the 
vase, and emamined it. She was certain that some- 
where among the flowers she should find a note 
hidden, 





| She was not deceived. Down among the heartg.of 
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the odorous blossoms lay a tiny scrap of paper, 
pinned fast, and concealed by the green leaves. 

Madame Brunault grew pale with horror and indig- 
mation. She deliberately opened the note, and read 
it, regardless of the fact that, whatever her sister-in- 
law might have done, this act, in its petty meanness, 
equalled it. ‘ 

There was only a line: 

‘““Lam deeply grieved. I hawe met been able te 


She put this note back Pray wg amg ain. 
She was satisfied that ghe done tigbt, Bho 
would haye defended heggonduat on, high moral and 
religious ground. 

She went up to her reom, and stood at the 
until she saw Genevieveenter the house, ‘Thenshe 
descended to the parlour, 

Reap, Tracy set. by the table, her fage deathly 
‘white, 

Madame Brunault talked, foreed her te talk. A 
visitor was anno and Gepeviewe maric her os- 
cape. The call waa noticeable fer @ fact Jose- 
phine learned, The gessip told hee that Count De 
‘Thionville had beem again, end had lost 
twentyefive thonsagd : 

After the guest had Branault still 
beard, Worgberthes Mens Seaegieieia 
heard Marguerite, bid 
-order tde carriage, becauge Madame i 
‘drive into Marseilles; he weuld fad 
sitting-room, the maid added, im the rea 
when the carriage wae ready, 

Madame Bronault went out, through @ glass-door 
that led inte the garden. She passed round among 
the shrubberies, to a spot that commanded a view of 
the windove of her sister’s private apartment, though 
she was herself hidden from sight. She wanted to 
see Genevieve, and notehowshe loaked, What the 


prying womep empecte@ to discover ake could net 


have told. ; 

She saw Mas, Tracy comeinto the xeom, dressed 
for her drive, bat very pale stik me was so 
close to the open window that she could see this 
distinetly. 

Genevieve sat down by a table, and took from a 
little satchel, which she had brought in her hand, 
several cases of jewels. She opened them, one 
after another, and examined their contents, There 
was @ parure of diamonds and turquoises, which 
Eeward had given her; a set of valuable atone 
cameos she had at the time of her marriage; none 
of them ornaments which she. often wore. 

Madame Brupault’s quick mind flashed ty, a cons 


clusion, 
(To he, continued.) 
See 
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J SHOULD be vexed with you if I did not know that 
ou are talking for the sake of hearing your own 
voice,” responded the elder, playfully. ‘ You are 
+oo good and true a woman to sell yourself, soul and 
body, were you promised as many silk gowns per 
annum as Queen Bess had ip her whole wardrobe. 
We must take into consideration the possibility that 
Pluto might forbid his wife to give ber cast-off cloth- 
ing to her shabby sisters; so I shall not build any 
extravagant hope upon your future grandeur, 

A very humble.place wag the “ best room” of-this 
primitive establishment, in comparison with the city 
sister’s handsome apartments. © Lottie noticed, in- 
voluntarily, and without defining to herself why she 
should do so on that particular occasion, how dim 
were the figtres in the red and green ingrain carpet, 
and how oddly matched were certain breadtha that 
had been shifted from their original places in the 
process—more than once repeatei—of making over. 
The cherrywood chairs had, cane seats, much the 
worse for wear, and ingeniously mended,.in divers 
places, with interlacings of twine, hard-twisted and 
waxed yellow; for, so fay 48 woman’g contrivance 
and woman’s fingers could stay the progress of ruin, 
they were exercised faithfully. There was an old 
hair sofa—a relic of other and more’ prosperous days 
—and it, too, was repaired with glossy black cambric, 
that, “really, if one stood far enough off, did not 
show so very much,” as Hannah-had observed when 
she finished the essay at upholstering. 

Clearly, the Garland family had not cultivated » 
taste for msthetics, or were wanting in the time and 
means for embodying their conceptions of the elegant 
and becoming, 

Mrs. Mockridge, seated in solitary dignity in the 
rocking-ghair, with @ scrap of fancy netting in her 
fingers, had been wondering all the morning why her 
sister and her daughters did not make sume exer- 
tions,—if actually necessary, sacrifice something that 


facture, and prepared 


was apparently more useful than mere show—t0 
maintain a semblance of gentility. ‘ Let us b® 
genteel, if we die for it!’’ was tie spirit, if not the 
letter, of her motto. 

‘But. this sort of people care so little for such 
things!” she concluded, with a mournful shake of 
her head over their stupidity, ‘I never supposed 
that Mary could lose pride aud energy so completely. 
And with all these girls to help her! It was posi- 
tively unpardonable!’’ 

Lottie could have enlightened her upon this point, 
had the sigh taken articulate language; could have 
have told her how boiling and bakigg, shire making, 
tailoring and dreas making, washing, ironing, churn- 


ox aoe Fame ee leit mother and girls neither 
nor strength for the study and practice of the 
finer arts of. feminine. industry ; how, furthermore, 
the grim lion, Expense, arose up between them and 
the purchase of #@ much as a yardof moreon for a 
ehair cushion er 8 skein, of worsted for » lamp 

made 


mat. 

A little money, judiciously expended, eam be 

to.ge a great way in rendering a house beth neat 
pretty; but if the provision of the ackual meces~ 

garies of life bas eaten up the last ponag, Snsatsest 

taste is likely to be unproductive of visible reaults. 

All this flashed through Lottie’s mind, aa ahe. es- 
tablished herself bs gs coe of the old soo an 
hard and lumpy seat by way, betraying painfully 
and uamistakeably its hay stuffing aad home manu- 
to listen.to Aunt Mockridge’s 
herangee. It was notshort, neither wag it rambling, 
She thoncht it best that she and Lottie should come 
to a mutual understanding upon all subjects. spper- 
taining to their future intercourse, and what cach 
was to expect from the other before the projected 
arrangement for the winter was definitely determined 
upon and apmounced as @ certainty, 

“The plain trath is, child,”’—one of Aunt Mock» 
ridge's great exceliencies was that she generally 
drove straight at the point of her subject, hit her 
pails plumply and equarely on the head and usually 
with telling exegution—“the plain truth is, child, 
that you are as much out of place here as a canary 
bird would be in the barn yard out there, and I don’t 
like to see it! I must have the management of you 
for a while—the entire control. I shall have you 
spend six months with me at the least, receive you 
as a member of my family in every respect ; give you 
a season in the city, aud, if things work to my satig- 
faction, take, you to some popular watering-place 
next summer,’ , 

“Oh, Aunt!” Lottie’s beautiful eyes danced with 
rapture, ‘ 

Mrs. Mockridge smiled, but gravely, as showing 
that her lecture was nat finished. 

**I was coing on to say that is all Ican, at present, 
bind myself to do. Mr, Mockridge is an exceedingly 
liberal man, and never interferes wit!) my planus, but 
he has scores of poor relations of his own, and I -can- 
not expect him to neglect them entirely, Indeed, I 
have already married off two of his nieces to thriving 
business men, and neither of the girls had one-tenth 
of your peauty, sense or conversational talent. 
Stflish they never could be, but I managed to make 
them look very passable, and they really did wonder- 
fully well—thanks to my pushing. Now, you don’t 
need to.be pushed—on!y trained a little to have the 
country rust rubbed off—an easy task with such an 
apt pupil. 

“Your natural advantages are great, and I give 
you fair notice at the outset, that I expect you to 
secure a far more brilliant establishment than did 
the Missex Mockridge. It will never do for you to 
marry @ poor, man, my dear! Love matches are 

leasant tuings in the abstract, and when fortune 
Rey the union, but you cannot afford to make 
one, You may as well make up your mind to that 
atonce. If you can love a rich man—and any girl 
with well-regulated affections ought to be able todo 
this—it would be very agreeable to all parties ; but 
bear in mind, if you should be tempted to fancy a 
poor man that nought added to nought makes exactly 
nothing by all rules of arithmetic—and that, when 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at. the 
window! No gospel text ia truer than that pro- 
verb!” 

Lottie’s breast swelled and her finely-cut nostrils 
quivered ; but she pressed her foot hard into tie 
tnin carpet, and kept her lips tightly closed. What 
rigiit had she to resent this very plain speaking—the 
nakedness of trath which was bit the echo of her 
awn words to ber sister yestervight ? What to Aunt 
Mockridgeé were the invisible memories that thronge: 
pleidingty about her, as the infallible aphorism was 
uttered 2? What the picture of .+r mother’s mild eyes, 
full of holy light and love, as her children were wont 
to see them bent upon her husbaud’s face, night 
and morning, while he read from the sacred volume 
at the family altar he-had reared more than a quarter 





of a century ago? Would tnis very frank utili- 





tarian regard as aught but rank infatuation or blind 
fatuity the respectiul admiration which the simple- 
hearted wife still entertained for him whom the 
world had, long ago, written down a lamentable 
failure—shat most pitiable of human failures—an in- 
competent, shiftiess man? Lottie loved her father 
not so fo agshe did her mother, for the reason 
which she aot herself understand while she felt 
its influences, mamely ; that tie latter had four times 
the foree of chimracter possessed by her partner, and 
eight times the aumber of active virtues; yet his 
daughter bad caught the trick from the wife of looking 
up to him as a being of superior wisdom and good- 
ness, whose pergen was to be held in pious revereuce 
and his opinions im profound respect. 

Notwithatanding these early and rooted preju- 
dices, there was no deyying Aunt Mockridge’s 
dogma—and her owm—thas the pinnacle of feminine 
folly was attained by the mad girl who wedded a 
poor man, and while she wineed aud grew heart-sore 
at the undutiful suggestion, eke could not-put from 
her the inevitable inference that her mother would 
have acted more jud for herself; more 
kindly towards her unbora Shares, had she turned 
a deaf carta the honeyed perguasions of the spruce 
and @ucnt theologue and married, instead, some keen, 
grespiug shopkeeper, or even teken her choice of 

the buteher, the baker, and the eandlestick maker,’ 
memorebie in the pages of Mesther Goose as having 
nee occupied, in common, remarkably confined quar- 
texs. Aunt Mockridge belonged te tie children f this 
world ag palpably as did ber sigter to the lesser band 
ef the obildren of light, but ake was a wise one in 
her generation, and since ome had to live in this 
world, fer nobody could: tell how many years, such 

i Was not to be i 

“I hope, for your ewn sake and your family’s, 
that you have eoutracted no foolish engagement ; 
that you have no rowantio whims about eve in a 
cottage 2” Mockridge, mistakins 
half-contemptuous 
expression ne girl’s countenance. 

1 am assuredly neither eugaged nor in love,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘ Aud as to poverty, tere may be a 
romantic side to it, but I have never had a glimpse 
of it. I agree with youin considering it one of the 
chiefest of earthly woes—a misfortune which should 
be averted by every honest meaus.” 

“A sensible girl! A very sensible girl!’? com. 
mented the gratified patroness, “Sie will do you 
honour yet, Mary!” turning to Mrs. Garland, who 
just tuen eutered with a glass of milk, cool from the 
dairy and yellow with cream, and a plate of sweet 
cakes hot from the oven for the refreshment of her 
city guest. 

The day wag sultry for October, and Mrs, Garland 
wiped her face with her check «pron, ae she sank 
upon the sofa, after depositing her modest refection 
on the table at the visitor's elbow. 

“Tam glad to hear you say so, Charlotte! Lottie 
is a good daughter. We have always been proud of 
her. Our only trouble with regard to ler has been 
that we were not able to give her the advantages of 
education and society which we felt she ought to 
have. Her father and myself are very much 
obliged to you for your kind efforts to supply her 
deficiencies in this respect. She has been more 
tenderly uurtured than her sisters, because less 
robust, and has been paler than usual of late. The 
change will be beneficial to her in every way.” 

*« And to you, too, I trust!’ said Mrs. Mockridge, 
siguiticantly. sipping the miik, and evidently enjoy- 
mg the crisp cookies manufactured after a receipt 
which the sisters had often practised togetherr in the 
home of their girliiood, thirty years ago. Ms. Gar- 
land had devised tis little treat with express refer 
ence to their bygone days—a touch of sentimental- 
ism thrown away upon the practical worldling. “TI 
shall be grievously disappointed if the wnole family 
are not better off for tue events of the next half 
year.” 

Mrs. Garland pattied Lottie’s shoulder proudly, yet 
with a look that showed she had not quite compre 
hended the drift of tunis latest observation, 

“As to that, sister, whatever makes her happy 
must benefit us by iucreasing our enjoyment. Why, 
my darling, wnat is it?’’ 

Lottie nad thrown her arms aronnd her mother’s 
waist, and buried her face in the folds of the check 
apron. 

Aant Mockriige took another sip of milk and bit 
of cake before sue answered, very amiably, but ag if 
she thougut the incident a peasant jest— 

* She is crying, like @ little goose !”’ 

* * * i * 


interragated Auat 
the a ™ the balf-ead, 
i t 


Lottie’s intensied visit to London was the inex- 
haustible theme of thought and conversation in the 
farm-hou-e all through the montn that elapsed be 
tween Mr-. Mockridge’s departure aud the day set 
for that of her uiece. 
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(THE SURPRISE. | 


maker? It is plain to me that her highest hopes for 
Lottie are founded upon the belief that her pretty 
face will win for her a husband. 

Mrs. Garland settled her spectacles over her stocke 
ing-mending with a fond smile, 

“ She does seem to entertain some such expecta- 
tion—to have an amiable weakness for bringing 
young people together and making them happy. But 
she is a prudent woman, with excelleut principles, 
and I feel confident that she wotild never encourage 
the visits of any man to Lottie, while she is under 
her protection, whose character was not irreproach- 


she must not spoil her eyes and complexion by late 
hours. 

“I hope the Turkish lord for whose seraglio I am 
intended will be less strict in his rules!” continued 
the beauty, shaking out the coils of her shining 
hair before the little mirror that reflected a sourly- 
sombre visage. “‘I hate to be ordered, this way 
and that, as if I were a baby !”” 

“My love!” expostulated Lizzie, shocked and 
pained, “If you look forward to your sojourn with 
aunt in this spirit, you had better stay at home, 
Here, you are sure that no one wants to speculate 


Fingers were busy as well as tongues, for the fall 
wo k was all to be done, and this season there 
was more than usual. 

“ Make no preparations so far as your wardrobe is 
concerned,” had been one of Aunt Moockridge’s 
many orders to her namesake. “ Take it for granted 
that you have not a thing that will be suitable for 
your wear while you are with me, I made you try 
on my travelling dress on purpose that I might order 
one from my dress-maker for you. I will send it up 
to you. Leave everything else behind you. Perhaps 
the girls can make some use of your clothes. You 


ee 


will certainly never want them again.” upon your personal attractions,” able. I do not pretend to conceal from myself or you. R 
** You are very good, sister—too good!” began “Ah! bat see you not, my dear, that I am alte- | the fact that, painful as would be the trial of parting a 

Mrs. Garland, fairly overpowered by this extrava- | gether too fine an article to be disposed of privately | with the sweet child, who makes up so much of the 

gance of generosity. ‘ But Lottie has several very | —to be wasted upon the home market? Compe- | joy of our home, Lottie would be more comfortable w 

handsome dresses—handsome enough to be worn j tition is the life of trade, and if I am exhibited to | in a position better adapted to her tastes and needs. at 

any where—and a really elegant cloak—the one you | connoisseurs iu such wares as my ‘ uncommon style,’ | Every woman is happier in a home of her own— la 


always provided that she has a congenial companion. 
We cannot spare you, my precious girl! We have 
always hoped and expected that you would remaia 
with us and comfort our old age, but it would bea at 


I may command a fancy price.” 

* Lottie!’’ 

* Don’t look at me in that sorrowful way, Lizzie! 
I am very thankful—only too happy to my show- 


sent her only last winter, and it seems a pity to put 
you to the expense, 

Lottie cast a quick glance at Lizzie from the covert 
of her long eyelashes, to see if she could detect a 


responsive look to her instant comprehension of the | woman for giving me a chance of sale, I shall sub- | relief to my mind to see your sisters happily married. ai 
reason why the articles mentioned, of all others, | mit to the curb patiently enough when I enter the | If Lottie should meet with any one at her aunt’s or he 
were not to be produced in the sight of Mrs. Mock- | ring—never fear! elsewhere, who loved her as truly, and who would m 


make her as good a husband as your father has me—”’ 


a 
Lizzie’s hand closed the lips that would have 
this was uttered in a confidential tone and with a te 


finished the self-depreciatory sentence. 


ridge’s servants and neighbours. 
Even the cloak had been sported for an entire 


season by the original owner, and the fashion of such | “ While you are a very pretty, very loveable girl, | touch of wifely pride that was very beautiful to an 
articles having taken a complete turn—a veritable | who is prone to morbid imagination where herself | behold—“TI feel that I could bring myself to resign co 
sommersault—in the course of the intervening sum- | and her merits are concerned. Seriously, my child, | our dear one to his keeping, almost cheerfully,”’ th 


Lizzie’s smile was tender, thoughtful—almost sad. 


hoa 


ja Ame 


mer, it was utterly impossible for optics polite ever 
to look at it again with a ray of favour. 

It had served the country niece well enough, but 
it did not comport with Mrs. Mockridge’s plans to 
have the beauty whom she meant to elsvate by her 
patronage to belleship and matrimony, make her ap- 
pearance upon the boards of fashionable life arrayed 
in her aunt’s cast-off raiment. 


I must speak to mamma about this matter, and 
entreat her to put a veto upon all this talk about 
your winter with Aunt Mockridge, if the mere pros- 
pect engenders such unpleasant ideas. I cannot 
have you made miserable to please all the rich aunts 
in Christendom. We will keep you with us ; let our 
fairest flower blush unseen by curious or critical 
eyes,” 


Should her beautiful sister attain the height of 
worldly wealth and honour to which she aspired, 
would she be able to say more, after thirty years’ 
daily companionship with the man of her choice, in 
praise of him and gratitude for the happiness he had 
conferred upon herself, than this unsophisticated wife 
had spoken out of the full depths of her thankful, 














But no embarrassing reflections marred the com- | ‘ Not for the world!” cried Lottie, in terror. | loving heart, touching the partner of her life-toil ? hi 
placent dignity of Auut Mockridge’s bearing or re- | ‘‘ When I think of what depends upon my looks and Lottie’s manner, in these last days at home, was | 
joinder. conduct during the coming winter, I am a little | unusually affectionate even for her, who was ever no 

“I never do things by halves! Lottie becomes my | nervous. I promise to choose my terms more care- | fondly demonstrative to parents, brothers and | 
child for the time she is to spend under my roof, and | fully after this. You can only make me wretched | sisters. m 
I must have the sole management of her. I shall | and displease aunt beyond forgiveness, by interfering Lizzie, looking back upon this period, in subse- 80 
dearly enjoy selecting such dresses as will best set | with existing arrangements,”’ quent years, could see—or believed that she could— | 
off her style of beauty, which, by the way, is an un- Still, Lizzie, heeding the dictates of reason and | that there had been a solemnity of tenderness in Lot- me 
common one. You seldom see a skin so purely | feeling more than her young sister’s pleadings, did | tie’s mien—prescience of approaching and enduring he 
transparent—a eon plexion so fair and yet so bloom- | adventure @ warning word to her mother. separation in the great, mournful eyes which were he 
ing joined to brown eyes and that peculiar shade of often fastened upon her face; in the strain of the ms 


chestnut hair. She is sure to produce a sensation !”’ 

Aunt Mockridge had sent Lottie off to bed in the 
chamber she had shared for years with her crippled 
sister, the prudent trainer having added to the 
present injunction an admonition to the effect that 








**T hope that Lottie will be happy with our good 
aunt,” she said, one day, when Mee, Garland was 
alone with her eldest daughter, and the topic under 
discussion was the petted darling and her prospects. 
* But, did itever occur to you, mamma, that, with 
all her virtues, Aunt Mockridge is a bit of a watch- 





embrace, the tearless sob that sometimes accom— 
panied the kiss bestowed upon her, night and morn- 
ing. 


(To be continued.) 
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REUBEN; 
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ONLY A GIPSY. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Tue longest night must pass, and the night of 
Reuben’s incarceration, with all its phases of hope and 
dread, at last gave way to the bright morn. 

That the day was to be nocommon one in Dingley 
was soon made evident by the crowd, which, almost 
at dawn, coliected round the lock-up, chattering and 
laughing, full of excitement and curiosity. 

hat was the extent of the young gipsy’s crime? 

Some said that he had been caught poachipg, and 
that he had killed on the spot two keepers and a 
stable-help ; others that he had stolen a bag of mouey 
and a case of jewels from Talcot, and others that he 
had attempted to run away with Sir Edward Sey- 
mour’s horse, Brag. 

Bamonr ran mad between the hours of eight and 
ten, and reache its culminating point when Jobson 
and a constable from Talcot came down in pomp to 
convey the prisoner before the magistrates sitting at 
the Town Hall, 

A similar crowd filled the Town Hall, waiting to 
hear the examination, and when Sir Edward Sey- 
mour’s carriage arrived the coachman had some 
difficulty in drawing up, the mob outside was so 
dense and excited. 

_ Sir, Edward, with his. usual patience, made 
his way into the Hall and to the bench, where John 
vane and Lord Craven were already awaiting 

im. 

Sir Edward shook hands with each, and both 
noticed the half-annoyed expression of his face, 

‘: This is a, bad business,” said John Verner, com- 
mencing atonce. “I am afraid it has caused you 
some annoyance, Sir Edward,” 

“It has,’’ admitted Sir Edward, “ and it will cause 
me m ore if the young fellow be proved as guilty as 
he is supposed to be. I cannot understand it,” and 
he turned to Lord Oraven. “I thought the young 
man one of the steadiest young fellows in the country ; 
in fact, I entrusted Olive to his care. He has been 
teachiog her to ride; and——’’ =» 

“Tunis is a great nuisance,” said Lord Craven 
with quick sympathy, “And I am afraid Miss Sey- 
mour will be vexed! ” 
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[A FALSE WITNESS? 


** She is terribly vexed,” said Sir Edward. “ But 
there, do you sit on the bench ?’’ he asked, turning 
to John Verner. : 

“ Er—yes, I think g0,” said John Verner, colour- 
ing slightly. “‘I am not prejudiced, and | saw nothing 
of the affair, and——”’ ; 

“Oh!” said Sir Edward, with a slight gesture, 
‘it ig as you think proper, of course, my dear sir. I 
do not fear that your juigment will be biassed, or 
that you will give anything but a righteous verdict, 
though your son, Mr. Morgan, is the principal 
witness, I believe.” 

** No—indeed, no,” said John Verner, “ Morgan 
does not wish to appear in the affair. . I tell him that 
itis his duty to give his evidence, but—well, Sir 
Edward, he knows that this young fellow—Reuben I 
think he is called—is a favourite servant——”’ 

“He is not a servant in the true acceptation of 
the word,” said Sir Edward, quietly. 

John Verner frowned slightly. 

“ Well, shall we say protege, and Morgan has so 
high a regard for Miss Seymour's feelings that he 
declares—justice or no justice—he will not appear as 
a witness against the prisoner.” 

This speech, which was intended to make a favour- 
able impression upon Sir Edward, was noted by Lord 
Craven, who glanced keenly from one to the other, 
then turned away. 

Morgan entered the court at the moment and bowed 
to Sir Edward, who with the troubled look more 
marked upon his face returned the greeting and took 
his seat on the bench. 

At his right sat Lord Craven and on his left Squire 
Verner. 

The crowd in the court kept up a continual hum 
buzz of curiosity which increased as the magistrates’ 
clerk entered, and taking his seat below the bench 
began to arrange his papers. 

Then some constables made their way in, followed 
by the witnesses, some of them with bandages pretty 
prominently displayed. 

The sight of these bandages made Lord Oraven 
look grave and Sir Edward more troubled, 

On Squire Verner’s face the stern look changed for 
@ moment to a sharp, half-hidden smile of malicious 
satisfaction, and a glance quick as lightning passed 
between him and Morgan, who was standing with 
his hat in his hand where he could see the prisoner, 
the witnesses and the magistrates. 

The clerk motioned to a constable, who cried 
“Silence,” and as the noise in the court ceased a 
stir from without announced the arrival of the con- 
stables with their prisoner. 








Io a few minutes the door opened, and in they 
came, 

The noise sprang up again in an instant, and the 
buzz of curiosity was heightened into excitement as 
Reuben, with torn, dusty dress, and a pale, blood- 
stained face, which looked tragic in its handsome 
haggardness, stepped into the prisoners’ dock, 

** Silence !’’ cried the constable, and the crowd 
drew a breath and hushed down. 

The [three magistrates scanned the prisoner's face 
curiously, 

** Looks bad enough to have committed a murder,” 
murmured John Verner to Lord Craven, who nodded, 
but repli d -arcastically : 

** Yes, aud worse tuan the witnesses !” 

Sir Edward looked Reuben full in the face, expect- 
ing to see the youth’s eyes drop, and see a flush of 
shame; but Reuben’s dark eyes met his unflinchingly, 
and there seemed to hover for a moment a smile, 
alm ost of miugled amusement, upon the clear-cut 
lips. 

Then Sir Edward, the first to speak, said, 
sharply : 

‘* How long has the prisoner been in custody ?” 

** Since half-past nine last night, your worship,’’ 
answered Jobson, pushing forward, , 

‘Since half-past nine? Has he been supplied 
with water to wash his face ?” 

There was & momeut’s silence, then Jobson, 
making a bold leap, said: 

** Yes, your worship.” 

A smile flitted across Reuben’s face. 

‘And the proper food?” asked Sir Edward, 
glancing suspiciously at Reuben’s wan face, 

** Yes, your worship,” replied the unblushing 
Jobson, 

“ That is false,” ed Reuben, quietly, then 
stopped suddenly and smiled. 

Sir Edward looked sternly at Jobson, but before he 
could speak John Verner said : 

‘* Had he not better proceed, Sir Edward ?” 

Sir Edward nodded, and the clerk rose to read the 
charge, which in plain terms set forth that the 
former was accused of poaching in the preserves of 
John Verner, Esquire, of the Grange, Dean Hollow ; 
of committing brutal and violent assaults upon James 
Redfern, Walter Smith, and John Jackson, and of 
obstructing the constable in the execution of his 








duty. 
“That is the charge,” said Sir Edward gravely. 
“Do you plead guilty or not guilty?” 
Aftera t’s hesitation Reuben answered : 
“Guilty. ‘To the charge of poaching, I plead———” 
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At this moment a solicitor entered the court; it | fora moment pure amazement sat upon it then 


was Mr. Worsley, and the clerk, interrupting Reuben, 
said : 


“Do you wish to be defended? do you desire to | 


employ a solicitor to watch the case for you? If so 
you mf&y consult him before pleading.” 

Reuben shook his head and in a low, but clear 
voice, as calm and unshaken as if he were answering 
oo a matter which did not at ail concern himself, 
said: 

“ Not guilty.” 

The elerks nodded, and put the usual question. 

** What is your neme ?”’ 

“Reabeoa” was the reply, given in the same calm 


manner, 

“Reuben; what is the sumame?” 

“— have ne other name than that,” replied 
Reuben, a slight fush mounting for a moment to his 
brow. 

“ Your place of abode,” said the clerk. “ Where 
do you live?” 

‘I live for the present in Dingley plaatation.” 

“You are @ gipsy,” said..the clerk, eyeing him 
rather curiously, evidently somewhat surprised at the 
tone and grammatical nature of hie replies. 

“‘ And your occupation ?”* 

Reuben hesitated for a moment, 

“ I do not know what answer to give. I earn my 
living im various ways: sometimes by labour in the 
fields, sometimes by breaking and training horses, 
sometimes ——” 

Heve John Verner’s harsh voice broke in audibly. 

“ Transpaveut excuses for the usual kind of 
vega, Zam afraid,” he said, with a harsii 
smile. 

Reuben turned his eyes for » moment upon the 
hard face of the man sitting im judgment upon him, 
and in that moment John Verner felt # strange thrill 
of discomfort. 

* Better enter him as a labourer, I think,’’ he 
said to the clerk. 

The clerk nodded, and them there was a moment’s 
pause while he turned over his notes. 

** Are you ready, your worships ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Lord Craven ; “ the case can proceed 
Do you wish to be undefended?” he asked the 
prisoner. 

** Yes,” said Reuben, respectfully but firmly. 

Then Sir Edward said, gravely : 

“ Call the first witness.” 

“Thereupon Jobson with an air of great impor- 
tance cleared a narrow lane in the crowd and 
ushered in Mr. Griley. 

With his crafty face composed into a settled air of 
innocent gravity and ingenuousness, the old man 
stepped into the witness box, and after casting a 
glance at Reuben turned to the bench modestly 
waiting to be interrogated. 

Su Kdward suddenly looked sharply round and 


said : 

“Let the other witnesses—for both sides—leave 
the room.”’ 

There was another stir, at. the end of which the 
clerk commeneed his questions, 

* Your name is Simon Griley ; you are steward to 
John Verner, Esquire ; you were in the Grange pre- 
serves last night.” 

“The witness had better give his evidence as a 
straightforward statement,” said Lord Craven. 

Old Griley cleared his throat, and turning as far 
away as he could from the prisoner, said, in his dry, 
anpleasant voice : 

“I was in the plantation, your worship, last night 
at seven o'clock in the evening, looking tor poachers. 
Sonate of the gentlemen at the Grange were with me 
and we were divided into parties. £ went alone to 
the corner——” 

“What part of the plantation is that ?” asked 
Lord Craven, making notes. 

“The triangular piece to the west of the house 
goes by the name of the Corner, my lord,’’ said old 
Griley, leering up at the bench: 

Lerd Cruven nodded. 

“Is it within sight of the house?’ 


“« No, my lord” 

** Go on.” 

“1 was standing amongst some bushes, listening 
and watching, when | heard something moving at@ 


little distanee, in the direction of the house,” 

‘The interest of the crowd discovered. itself by 
the intense eilence and attention which. prevailed ; 
every word seemed to be weighed. 

“‘ In the direction of the house.” 

_ “Yes. [ knelt down to hide myself, and looking 
through the bushes saw the prisoner creeping along 

JWards me. 

Reuben, who had been listening with his eyes 
wanderiug from the crowd to the magistrates, 
started slightly and turned an amazed regard upon 
tue wrinkled face in the witness box. 

“ He came quite close to me, your worship, and I 
6aw him distinctly take a hare from a snare.” 

heaven's face at this assertion belies description , 








came wrathful indignation, and, lastly, an amused 
look of scorn and contempt. 

“Well,” said Lord Craven, as old Griley paused 
and wiped his thin lipsona large red cotton pocket- 
handkerchief. 

‘**T jumped up, my lord—your worship—and called 
out to him, whereupon he flung the hare away and 
ran off. I followed for afew steps, then turned 
back to get the hare, and when I had found it, the 
prisoner had disappeared. I heard.a herse galloping 
along the hurdle path, and ran in thas direction— 
with the hare in my hand—and eame with Mr. 
Morgan Verner just in time to stop prisoner, 
who was mounted on one of Sir Edward’s horses.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Lord Oraven, seeing that 


“*T saw you,” said old Griley, “ I’m old, but my 
eyes are good.” 

“ Better than man’s ever were,”’ said Reuben, his 
eyes full of amused scorn. 

**One more question. Is it usual for poachers 
he stick the game in the Grange woods on horse- 

ac . 

Old Griley showed his tah and shook his head 
as much to say : ; 

“It won't do; you ate a clever young rascal, but 
you can’t deceive their ips.’’ 

* You must answer the prigoner,” said the clerk. 

“No; it is nef amual,” said old Griley, ‘ but |’ve 
had to do with poachers before, and anything artful 


wouldn’t sur; oy , 
Reuben i head turned ; 
iio a Rete trmed over, 





neither Sir Edward nor Mr. Morgan Lord Craven asked a 
to speak. could not get old to depart from hig statement, 
“You say that you saw the prisoner riding to- — . Norman ’ was called. 
manner was & 8' 


wards you on eme of Sir Edward’s horses ; frong | 
which Giryotfinn seas he coming ?”’ 
* From the Grange,” said Griley. “He had left 
the horse on the path, I expect.’” 
“Tell us, if you please, what you saw, not what 
”? said Lord Oraven. 


you . 

Old Gri eyed the lord for a montent- 
mit pone cate mock humility, them con- | 

i 

¢ ag end I called to the pri te stop, 
and’ ae not: oe sass aei — and 
called for help. Some keepers gentlemen 
who and got roumd the prisoner, 


were pear ram Up 
who behaved im @most violent way andatenck abous 
with his whip Mr. Nesmentpre =) 

“Is Mr. anby here?” asked Sir Rdward, 
8 for the first time. 

“ He is outside the he ie one ef the wit- 
nessem, ip,” Jobaom, who had 
reco ‘wome of his confidence and was looking 
pompeusly around. 

Sir Edward nodded and mettioned with bie bend. 

“ Mr. Normanby came up amd lnid hie hamd om tine 
prisoner’s arm and a him to | hina self up 
quietly 5 he was quiet for @ Kittle while, and Mr. New.. 
manby, after  comversmtion with Mn 
which t did not hear,” said the crafty old man, 
“asked the prisoner if he had a hare about 
him. ‘The prisoner put his hand to his bosom and‘ 
refused to answere Mr. Normanby asked him again 
where he had been and what he was doing in the 
woods at that. hour of night.’ 

“inthe evening at seven o'clock,” murmured 
Lord Craven. : 

“« And the prisoner refused.to tell him, said it was 
no business of his, and then spurred-the horse over 
some of the men and dashed off.” 

“Got clear away ?’’ asked Lord Craven, with 
surprise, 

* Yes,” said old Griley. ‘ Clear away, my lord, 
and we followed him, but he dogged us, and we 
came back part of the way.” 

“ Why ?” asked Sir Edward. 

‘** Because Mr. Morgan said we were not to arrest 
him at the Hall, Sir Edward.” 

** But. why not?” asked John Verner, with affected 
surprise, 

“Mr. Morgan’s reason, I believe, your worship, 
was that the affair would annoy Sir Bdward, and 
create a disturbance.’’ 

“And so,” said Sim Edward, sternly, “you 
allowed a poacher a chanee of escape for’ such an 
insufficient reason as that!’’ 

** We had no warrant, your worship,” said old. 
Griley, cunningly. 

“But surely,” commenced Sir Edward, then 
stopped, and motioned for him to proecad. 

The abrupt. pause was. not lost. either upon the 
other magistrates, the witness, and, least of all, the 
prisoner, who seemed suddenly to have assumed an 
interest in the proceedings. . 

“ We returned at half-past.one o’cloak with, the 
constable.”” 

“This is evidence of the arrest and should, have 
been taken first,’’ said theclerk. ‘ Have you the 
hare, Mr.Griley ?” 

Old Griley looked at Jobson and Jobson produced 
a hare, which was handed up to the bench. 

‘There are the marks of the snare,” said Mr. 
Verner. 

Sir Bdward looked at it. and passed it without a 
word to Lord Craven, who examined it carefully and 
returned it to the clerk. 

“ Havé-you any questions to ask the witness,” 
said Lord Cravea to Reuben. 

Reuben tarned to old Griley, who faced round with 
the cunning eyes half hidden by the wrinkled lids. 

** You say,” said Reuben, “that the time when 
you saw we first was seven.” 

** Seven, or about that,” replied old Griley. 

“ And that { was creeping through the bushes ?*’ 

** Yes.” 

“ How did you manage to see me—as you say— 
take a hare from a snare at that time in the evening, 
and in a dark plantation ?”’ 
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Reuben asked no questions of Mr. Normanby, 
and then the witnesses for the assault came up. 
The bandages looked eminous, and a3 each 
man told his version of ; nt for 
liberty which the prisomer had and un- 
epesgulons, and ~~ : } aA 4 
tors, the gase the assaalt Very blac 
ed, and ben, and roe ~~ cen seemed 
up the eyes of all ta be a callous, bardened young 
seoundrel whe held men’s legs and limbsas matters 


of na 

Blagg ae se grew, hard and stony as the 
facts seemed, ben appeared quite as self-pos- 
sessed and camly indifferent to his fate. 

Lord Craven, addressing him, said : 

** You have heard the witnesses, what have you 
to say in your defence ?”’ 

Reuben seemed to wake from a dream and fixed 
his eyes on his lordship’s face as if his thoughts 


‘had been brought from some distance by a sudden 


and reluctant effort. 

* My defence is that most of these men who have 
witnessed against. me have spoke : falsely—why, L 
know not; Lhave done them no harm, and don’t 
know them. Yesterday I had business of my own 
—quite my own—at Woolney, and——” 

‘“‘ For which you stole or borrowed Sir Edward’s 
horse,” put in Mr. Verner, sternly. 

“ Por which I toak Sir Edward’s horse,’’ assented 
Reuben, looking at Sir Bdward, I rode him nard-— 
very hard—he is a good horse, and I here sumoly 
bog Sir Edward, who has been kind to me, to add to 
that kindness his forgiveness. On my return irom 
Woolney, I rode through the Grange woods, and 
stopped at the ale-house for a draught of ale for my 
horse?” 

‘ Ol, not for yourseli?’’ ageared Mr. Verner, 

1 was. not thirsty,” said Reuben, apparently 
oblivious or indifferent to the sneer. “[ did not 
anced it, and he did; he had gone far and fast. While 
{ was resting him I heard two gentlemen talking on 
the terrace, and,that1 might not overhear them I 
rodeoff,”” 

“ Very delicate sensibility indeed,’’ sneered Mr. 
Verner, again. 


“& few yards beyond, the old man, and Mr. 


Morgan Verner stopped me, and accused me of 


f He , and Lord Craven looked up. 

* Wail? why do you stop?” i 

“T have nothing more to'sayin my defente, my 
iord, I struckthe men, I daresay. Itis very likely, 
A gipsy is not ied to be pent up by a ctowd like a 
wild beast. Mr. Normanby says is trve, quite 
true; atid if Phave hurt ary of thédt so’ badly: 
they say, I am very sorry. Why did they stop me? 
What wrong had I ‘done >” : 

“You heard the first witness,’ seid Mr. Verner. 
<< He saw you take the hare; come, come, why not 
mike & clean breast of it?” said Mr. Verner, sterniy. 
“‘ Why did you refuse to: be searched ?”’ 

“ Why shoald they ‘search mo?” asked Reuben, 
cabnly. 6419 ' 

“ You bad something concealed in your bosom; 
it- was saspicious, and they expected to find a smare. 
What was there ?’’ 


Reaben did! not ans wer. , 
Mr. Verner nodded at Lord Craven with @ dige 


agreeable smile. 
“A elearicase, I thigk.” 
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“T don’t know,” said Lord Craven, thought- 
fully, “there is more than appears on the 
surface of this affair. Where had he been? Why 
had he ridden so hard?) The horse was dead beat 
the men have said.” 

‘Then he turned to Sir Edward, who sat gravely 
uiet and uneasy. 

“ Did you give him permission to take: the horse 
when he pleased ?’” 

No,’ said Siz: Edward, ‘‘cortainly not; but— 
hut he might have thought that he was at liberty to 
use it a he had ridden it several times.’’ 

Lord Craven nedded. 

‘* Better send the case to trial, I think,’’ he said. 
**} do not feel, clear about it, do you 2”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Sit Edward; ‘1 cannot. understand 
it. Griley swears that he saw him take the hare, 
and I 4 

“Mr. Guiley has. been. my steward for. years,” 
said Mr. Verner, with, an unpleasant smile, ‘ He 
isa.mam of remarkable integrity,” 

“Then,” said. Lord. Craven, “you. think him 
guilty of the poaching ashe undoubtedly is of the 
assault?’ 

‘ Certainly,’’ said. Mr. Verner, moistening his 
thin dry lips, as if he was already pronouncing. sen- 
tence, 

“ And you, Sir Hdward ?™ asked Lord Craven. 

“T, under the cir¢umstances,” said Sir Edward, 
then stopped, for his eyes, which had been busy at 
the end of the court, had caught sight of a face he 
knew, none other than that of Olive’s maid, Topsy, 
who evidently very pale, and fresh from @ fit of 
weeping, was pushing heraway through the excited 
crowd. 

The bustle and’ movement attracted Reuben’s 
attention, and he looked round. 

A change came over his whole. demeanour, which 
from the extreme of indifference and re 
vha ged to the anxious and.impatient. 

‘“*My lordyour lortship,’’ he said, im a quick 
low voice, ‘‘ I withdraw my defence and I plead 
guilty—guilty to all—everything.”’ 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the.court. 

Lord Craven stared at him and) then, at Topsy, 
who, flushed and nervous, was pressing, forward to 
the. witmess-boxr 

“ What is this?” asked Mr. Verner, harshly; 
“* What, does the girl want)?’’ 

‘* A witness for the defence, your. worship,’’ said 
Jobson, reluctantly. 

“1 do not want,any witness,’ said Reuben, 
promptly, and with a significantly stern look at 
Top-y, who seemed afraid to meet his eye and kept 
her face turned from him. She is no witness for me 
—she knows nothing of the matter. How should 
she ?”’ 

Topsy gave 

“Yes, | do.’ 

Let her be sworn,’’ said Lord Craven, firnily. 
‘Silence! We must have less noise. Let her be 
sworn.” 

‘Topsy was assisted into the witness=box and the 
Testament was handed to her: 

Bat, before she could get through the few words, 
Reuben said : 

‘“My lord, is it necessary that thie girl should 
give evidence which | de not-desire and will not ac- 
cept m my defence? I plead guilty, my lord, and 
demand my sentence.” , 

* Be quiety sir,” said Lord Craveni “ The: court 
Wiehe to bear this witness” 

** But,” commenced poor Reuben, who saw: all 
thet lie had suffered amd. was willing to saffer to 
keep Olive’» nae from the vulgar lips of the crowd 
made, of ge account from tie folly of the soft 
hearted gixl, “ but——! 

* Silence!’’ said Lord Craven, firmly. ‘ You musti 
keep eilence. Now, please tell us what you know 
of this affair. What's yous, name.” 

“ Topsy Curtis,’ returned Topsy, in a faint 
voice. 

“Stand ap,” said Mr. Jobson, in. a voice. in-. 
tended to frighten Topsy, who, however, was, so 
annoyed by it that she plucked up courage and 
blutted out her po ee wy 

“This young man didn’t go poaching, my, > 
gottlemen. He took. eater horse, shure, and it 
was wrong, bat if master knew he wouldn’t be 
sitting there to judge him, askin’ his pardon for 
bein’ so‘bold.” ; 

Reuben, with a wild hope that he might 
her silence by an appeal to her ‘duty, 
quickly ; 

“My lord, this witness may Have been put for- 
ward by my enemies. She will do me more harm 
than good, indeed she will. ‘ My lord, have F not a 
right—lTam at igttorant man—a gipsy—bat I think 
! have the right to refuse her asa witness on my 
behanf ?”* } : 

The speech made a profound effebt upon the 
crowd, and more upon poor Topsy, who stared at 
\teuben with open month, as if she thought that lie 
had gone out of his mind. 





a sharp sob, and.then spoke out : 


gain, 
said 





Lord Craven whispered to Sir Edward. 

** The fellow is right, and he is not so ignorant. 
We can take her evidence for the prosecution. 
Shall we do so?’’ 

Sir Hdward rose. 

“1 shall leave the. bench,’ he said, with a 
troubled air. “I cannot be implicated. You and 
Mr. Verner must settle it.’ 

And he made a step to descend to the floor of the 
room, but.at that moment another commotion oc- 
curred, and, lo and behol<|, there entered no less a 
person than Miss. Seymour, leaning upon the arm 
of the lawyer, Mr. Worsley. 

Sir Edward waa too thunderstrnck to move, and 
Topsy, seeing her mistress, turned and utterly 
‘regardless of the magistrates, said, pleadingly : 

* Please, miss, it isn’t m faalt; he. won't let me 
speak.”” And‘her eyes went towards Reuben. 

Olive, upon whose face was & bright blash, turned 
to Renben, and then her cheek paled. 

How white, how ill, how wan he looked! And 
what was that'on his cheek? Blood! What had 
they been doing to him to him who had acted so 
bravely, who was willing to sacrifice himself to 
shield her from a slight annoyance! 

**Whe- says that the heroes have died and‘ that 
knightevrantry ie a thing of the past,’ she thought, 
as she met his firm eyes, which said, as plainly as 
eyes could speals : 

‘Trust to me. I am:as silent as the grave.’’ 

Olive looked from bim: to her father. 

Sir Edward passed his. hand over his brow. 

“ Do I understand that. Miss Seymour desires: to 
give evidence ?” said Lord Craven, who made alow 
bow to Olive, 

**T do,”’ said Oliva. 

Sir Edward stared 

“ What——” he commenced, then said:, ‘‘ Yon 
must leave the‘court, then, while Topsy is. being 
examined. You must leave the court.”’ 

“We can take Miss Seymonr’s evidence first,” 
said Mr. Verner, with as pleasant smile as he could 
sutamnon, but it was an wneasy one. 

Reuben turned to Olive with a reproachful look; 
it said. ‘ Have | done all this and will you make it 
of no avail? Do not think of me; Tama gipsy, a 
foolish young vagabond of no account in the world, 
which will bandy ‘your name to und fro upot its 
idle lips beeause [ have done a foolish thing.” 

But Olive appeared not to notice the look and 
withdrew from the cortrt. 

“Now,” said Lord Craven to Topsy—as the 
constables shouted silence !—“let us hear your 
story, my good girl. What do you know of the 
affair ?’’ J 

‘* If you please, my lord, Mr. Reuben came to the 
Hall yesterday morning to see if Miss Olive was 
going to ride, and [ happened to be down in the 
servants lobby and see him, and as there was none 
of the young men in the stablen, as is a lazy lot, my 
lord, askin’ master’s pardon, as would speak te 
him, [ told him that the young mistrese wouldn’t 
ride that morning as she was going to the ball at 
your lordship’s,” 

* Well—well,” said Lord Craven, with a smile. 
‘© What. has all that to do with the charge of poach- 
ing against your young friend.” 

Topsy coloured and, grew confnsed, and Reuben, 
who had been listening with a conflict of emotions 
to the rambling preface, here again interposed. 

“My lord; the girl can do me no good ;, I repeat 
that her evidence nay do me harm rather., I plead 
guilty!” 

**Do you wish the court to convict you of con- 
tempt of court ?” asked Lord Craven, whose impa- 
tience to hear’ an: see what Olive had to do with 
this case made him intolerant of any interruption, 

Reuben shook his head and with a sigh resigned 
himself to the false position. 

** Well,’”’ said Lond Craven, ‘ mow go on:”’ 

“T stopped and talked with Mr. Reuben, who is 
one of the civilest spoken young gentleaten: im the 
village, I make bold. to, day,’’’ aud Topsy glared. 
round the court—'‘and | awntioned that my dear 
young mistress was vexed.at-not being able to wear 
her pearldress, which came)all the, way from Paris, 
which is in France, your lordship,” 

Lord Craven muttered ‘‘ T: you,” and smiled 
at the other magistrates. , { 

“All because of a cherry, ribbon, which Miss 
Olive had lost. Whatdogstais Mr. Reuben do but 
ask where this ribbon could be got, aud when L fella 
him Woolney, he says :. ‘Get me a piece of the rib- 
bon to: match it,’ or words to that effect, and was.as. 
firm as a flint until I ran upstairs. and got it him, 
then Ke puts the ribbon in his pocket—no, in his 
bosom, and says he: ‘ You shall have it at half-past 
eight,’ which was the time I’d said the dear mistress 
would want it—and away hé¢ jumps on the master’s 
own horse which he'd actually took from the stable 
and saddled, and galloped off.” 

Topsy paused, out of breath, the crowd in the 
eaurt pressed nearer. and’ excitanged ‘glances of 
wonderment. 


Lord Craven’s face was.as impassable as stone, 
Mr. Verner’s hideous, with a hard and sadonic at- 
tempt ata smile, and Sir Ndward’s alight with a 
generous glow which deepened as he looked at the 
pale face of the prisoner, who seemed to suffer pain 
by every word theartless Topsy delivered. 

* Well,’’ said Lord Craven, taking notes. 

“* Well, my lord, he made me promise on my word 
of hononr that I wouldn’t tell Miss Olive.’ Hera 
Sir Edward looked at Reuben with a curious expres- 
sion. ‘And though I was dying to tell my young 
mistress I didn’t. The day passed, my lord, and [ 
set out Miss Olive’s other dresses, scarte tiinking 
that I should have to get the pearl silk, and at 
eight o’clock my mtistress came up to dress. While 
I was dressing her Betsy Tarner rung up and knocks 
and says I’m wanted, and when I got-downm, who 
should I see but Mr. Reuben. He'd ridden all the 
way to Woolney and+-got the ribbon,’’ 

A sharp ring of applanee barst from the crowd, 
which had hang upon every word. 

John Verner sprang to his feet angrily. 

“This is disgraceful,’ he snarled. “ The court 
must be cleared if it is repeated.’’ 

Order was restored, silences reigned again, pros 
found and deep; and Topsy, obeying a nod from 
Lord Craven, continued : 

** Yes, my lord, he’d got. the ribbonu, and when he 
came into the light to give it me I see that his face 
was quite pale like. and allover blood, It skeered 
me, my lord, and | asked“him what was the 
matter, but he laughed in his sho-t way and says it 
was the bushes and trees,. Thin. he goes to wash 
his face,as he said, but he dica’t, my lord, for he 
went straight to the stable and cleaned and fed the 
horse. Now he dicn’t have a morsel o’ food or 
drink, and it’s my belief he hadn’t had but one sup 
all day. How éould he, seeing the distance as ‘tia 
to Woolney ?” 

‘¢ Well, sir, as the master and Miss Olive was 
getting into the carriage, [ was helping me young 
mistress with her cloak and I catched sight o’ Mr, 
Reuben a-lookin’ at ’em ftom behind tite shrabs, 
and just to show him as he hada’t ridden ail that 
way for nothing, I opens the mistres’s cloak, so as 
he could see the ribbon.”’ 

Reuben’s head dreoped for a moment, then he 
raised it again and saw thao Olive was standing in 
the doorway. 

(To be continwed.) 








IN LOVE; or, MY MARRIAGE, 
~~... 
CHAPTER I, 


Ir was a great event for my mother when the 
Stubens had company, The handsome buildings of 
their estate faced the road upon the opposite side of 
which was my little farm. My mother and | lived 
alone in our tiny brown house, the cosiest litte home 
in the world, [| thought, for many @ year. 

As I have said, the Stubens lived opposite, and 
when, in addition to. my good old mother’s, dairy- 
work, and kuitting and Bible-reading, she hai che, 
entertainment of watching the Stubens, in the event 
of visitors, she was quite happy, They were not 
pursesproud people. Though Mr, Stubens counted 
his thousands twiee over to my buadreds, he was a 
sensible, practical man, with an interest in aynicul- 
ture, which: he often discussed with me, while his 
wife was very néighbbourty, in am old fashioned way, 
and relied greatly upon. my mother’s kuowl dge of 
household matters. A, widowed son and his ohild 
resided with them; this wagall their family ‘T'neir 
servants called me.respeet{(ully, “ Mr. Donald,’’ ead 
little Leo, the grandchild, often spent whole days at 
our house, 

Still, they had various privileges im living which 
we had vever known ; one of these was fashionable, 
visitors. Redwood, ag it was)called from Wa grove 
of autumn inxples, was @ charming place toe metro- 
politaus, Tuey appreciated, fully, ite terraced 
drives, its lawns, its fine shade trees, its, hospitality, 
and —its heir; at least, the female portion of the 
community did, Still, there were, some, | know, in- 
different even to snch a fine man as Philip Stabens,, 
au‘i came naturally beeause the place was, beautiful, 
and they were welcome. 

But. it 1s true ,bat there were many young ladies, 
and tueir arrival deaiauded the attendance of as, many: 
cavaliers from other pointa,of the compass, for 
Redword was. a, rendezvous; fer the nobility, The 
BsuMimers, Were usually very gay. there, and it wag 
my mother’s delight to watch the sallying ous of 
excursionists, to listen to the dance music, to see the 
ladies ow tue lawn, to receive from them a courtsey, 
or bestow on them a favour. Their bright taces 
seemed to charm lier. All the litsle graces of polite 
life had for her a fascination, ‘Just see how white, 
their hands are! and then their pretty ways, as if 
there was no kuowledge of ugliness in them. See 
their dresses ; thay just look like a troop of morning 
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clouds. No wonder the gentlemen kneel dowa to put 
them on their horses.” 

My dear old mother! her eyesight was failing. 

It was during the summer of which I write, that 


father, who had been a schoolboy friend of Mr. 
Stubens. Isaw her first sitting upon the piazza 
between the two old gentlemen, her head on her 
father’s knee. It was a regal head, too queenly, it 
seemed to me, to perform such a childish act—but 
there was her charm, I never saw any One so proud, 
and yetso winsome. My mother, sitting at the win- 
dow, laid her knitting upon her knee. 

* Well, now, Donald, who is that 2’ 

“ Mr. Mars, of Switzerland,” 

“ No, no—the lady.” 

“ His daughter.” 

“j thought so. Now isn’t that lovely? Where 
do those beautiful creatures get such pretty ways ? 
But after all, poor little Jenny would sit that way 
with her father for hours atatime. But then Jenny 
was only a child.” 

My mother relapsed into memories of my little 
sister. I laid down my book and looked through 
the vines at the group upon the piazza. Group after 
group of the gay young people came out and sauntered 
along the piazza, or wandered down upon the lawn, 
but she seemed to have no inclination to join them; 
she still sat quietly at ber father’s knees. They 
were very wealthy, and she was an heiress, but there 
vame a time when I forgot it. 

The next day I stood behind a trellis in the dairy, 
trimming a grapevine, when the gentle fall of horses’ 
hoofs came along the road, and then I heard a sweet 
voice ; 

“ Why, what a pretty rustic picture! Who lives 
here, Mr. Stubens ?”’ 

** Donald Grey and his mother. He is a friend of 
ours, and a finefellow. Will you go in? ‘The old 
lady just suits the house.” 

“Do you know them very well?” 

“ Very well,” 

** Then I think I would like to go in.” 

So Philip Stubens and Miss Mars dismounted from 
their horses, and came up the path. 

I came forward, received an introduction to the 
lady, and preceded them into the house. My mother 
was in the little dairy. 

Her soft wrinkled cheek flushed a little at the 
sight of her visitors, but there was no doubt of their 
welcome, and I eaw that Miss Mars was charmed 
with her. 

“* What a fresh clean little nest of a place!’’ she 
exclaimed. “ Why, I never saw so much milk and 
butter before in my life! See, Mr. Stubens, the fire 
on the hearth, the sparks flying up the chimney, 
What a great armchair! [ wonder what makes it 
all look so pleasant and homelike to me ; I never had 
a home iv a farmhouse.” 

My mothersmiled. Miss Mars changed her seat, 
from whence she took up the cat. 

“ Pussy, how nice and sleek you are, Mr. Grey, 
were you born here ?”’ 

* Yes,”’ I answered. 

** And it has always been your home ?” 

* Always.” 

“ Well, it seems just as though I had lived here, 
too, when | was a little girl.” 

“ Perhaps you will some day marry a farmer and 
live ina farmhouse,” said Mr. Stubens, 

** Perhaps so,” she answered, laughing ; and I had 
better be learning how to doit, Mrs, Grey, please 
show me how you make butter.” 

She went to my mother’s side, and stood there 
asking questions, the heavy folds of the habit upon 
the flo r, her caruath-n cheeks glowing under the long 
green plume of ber txt, one tender hand ungloved, 
the other, in ite buf gauntlet, holding the little 
silver-handled whip. Mr. Stubens’ eyes followed her 
admiringly. 1 am sure the idea that she would ever 

make butter was the last she entertained seriously 
but she listened attentively to all my mother’s direc- 
tions. 

“ But you don’t want butter without bread, Lucia,” 
said Mr. Siubens. 

* No. Now what shall Ido? I haven’t the least 
idea how to make bread.” 

“If you would like to come over and learn, I will 
teach you how I make my wread,” said my mother. 

“Aad excellent bread it is, I assure you,” said 
Mr. Stubens. “ Leo will tell you that,” 

“ Thon T will certainly come,” said Miss Mars. 

She lingered alter eho was on her horse, admiring 
the little garten, and waiting for mo to gather her 
some pinks which sue Led asked for. Mr. Stubens 
homvoured all ber facies, attedding her as patiently 
as if he were bound to the service. As they rode up 
the drive of Kedwood, my mother unreservedly 
pronounced them: the handsomest couple she had ever 
seen. 


Lucia told me afterwards that she never thought of 
it again—but the next morning a delegation of pretty 
young ladies waited on me to know if I would leud 
my boat for a river lily excursion, and she was one 
of them. She wore a rich cashmere wrapper; her 
dark hair was bound up in a net of gold thread ; and 
she charmed my mother more than ever by her 
beauty, and ease, and graci ess. I pr d to 
lend my boat, and take the»party in charge. Mr. 
Stubens kept no boat, mine was the only good one on 
the river. 

Later, Mr. Philip Stubens came over and made ar- 
rangements for my taking charge of a large party 
entirely of ladies, the gentlemen having made up & 
shooting party for the woods, 

I was waiting at the bank when the carriages 
came down. There were eight lovely ladies, aud I 
was to take charge of them all! When they had 
descended from their seats, and all the wraps found, 
andwverybody composed to the verge of waiting, I 
turned to guide them to the boat. A pretty coquet- 
tish girl burst into a merry peal of laughter, 

‘Mr. Grey,” she cried, ‘‘ you are leading a forlorn 
hope, if ever a single man did such a thiug!” 

“Don’t laugh at me,” I said, glancing vack at the 
radiant troop. “It is only necessity that makes me 
single.”’ 

They scared all the birds from the path, who flew 
to the fartherest trees and carolled back defiance. I 
think nothing on earth is more merrily mad than a 
party of city girls in the woods. I remember Lucia 
Mars sinking upon a log and laughing until hor 
beautiful cheeks were as pink as the ribbous in her 
hair. A sleeve of her grey dress was turn nearly from 
the shoulder, shewing Ler bare lovely arm, and a bit 
of suowy embroidery, and before we reached the boat 
she had twice lust ber eleoder shoe. 

When my beautiful freight was composed in the 
boat, [ pushed off. The water rippled silverly away 
from the prow, and tho girls reached to dip their 
white hands iu the waves, laughing joyously, and 
momentarily endangering the whole cargo by tipping 
the boat. 

Suddenly there came a cry, “There are the 
lilies ?”” 

There they floated, like great white pearls, upon 
the steel=blue water, a stray gleam of gold among 
their whiteness. ‘Their green leaves covered the 
surface, and the blossoms starred them, like daisies in 
a meadow, 

We rowed in among them, swamping the green 
leaves, and bearing down the lilies, but amidst much 
eagerness aud many outcries, tacking and paddling 
to and fro to secare the flowers. I never shall forget 
those white dripping arms, aud shining heads, and 
beautiful picturesque figures. 

Lucia Mars sat more quietly than the rest in the 
bottom of the boat. I remember her fair luminous 
face as shoe luoked up at me with a lily io her band, 
and it struck me that she looked very like the flower 
she held. 

“Do you know how strange it is to me that these 
beautiful things came here themselves?” she said. 
‘* It is just as wonderful as for a couutry girl to see 
a wax lily.” 

I dou’t know why it was, but for her eyes, as she 
said that, haunted me. As she spoke in earnest un- 
consciousness, her face entered my heart. That long 
day! In these later years I mark out that day as a 
picture full of green woods and singing girls, and 
vitalised by one presence whicb * never afterwards 
forgot. She was alitéle more serious than the rest, 
yet full of happiness, Her laugh was sweeter than 
any lark’s song. 
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CHAPTER II, 


I wap 8 taste for relics and curiosities, and since 
my childhood had collected quite a museum, It was 
the next day that Lucia Mars came to my house with 
her father. My mother was baking, and the old- 
fashioned oveu interested her greatly. Suddenly she 
spied the little glass case that held wy treasures, I 
saw hor attvatively studying the minerals and iusects 
and lodiao carvings, and rude drawings, and direct 
hor father’s attention to them. 

“Ah. you are something of an antiquarian, Mr. 
Grey?” he said, “ There is an Indian calumet 
— arrow heads, and a bit of Plymouth rock, isn’t 

t ” 

“No, only a speci of felsp 
tains,”’ I corrected, 

“T used to hav» a taste for these sort of things,” 
he said, ‘I have quite a collection somewhere.” 

In a moment this little episode bad disappeared 
from the surface of my mind. 

A week later, when a box arrived from the city, 
laden with valuable antiquities, I recollected that 1 
had seen Miss Mars whisper to her father, and I 
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My mother did not teach her to make bread— 


carvings in cedar and almug wood, the tiny box of 
lign aloe, containing beautifal i of 8 bh 
pebbles, a number of ancient and valuable coins, and 
alarge quantity of rare minerals. Indeed she did 
not deny it. 

* Papa has lost his interest in them, and they were 
of no manner of use to him,” said she, “so I told 
him to send them to you. See what a beaatiful 
colour this little box of almug wood has.” 

She never seemed to realise what a favour it was 
to me. 

Day by day she came to the house, sometimes with 
Philip Stubens, sometimes with the boy Leo, occa- 
sionally alone. 

When I was at home she played at chess with 
me; when she found my mother at home she read to 





her. 

She liked the little old-fashioned garden, with its 
southernwood and pinks, and tiger-lilies that grew 
in the shade of the plum trees. 

She would sit on the grassy edges of the beds 
where I was pruning or spading, chatting and 
watching me, her pretty hat hanging from her neck 
by its cherry ribbons, her white hands clasped around 
her knee, her dark epes full of ‘ meditation fancy 
free.” 

She always treated me fearlessly ; I don’t know 
why, unless it was because: soon feared her. With 
my mother she was geatly winning; with me, soon, 
frankly imperious, and I could do nothing but obey 


er. 

Tt was late in the season, September, when I met 
her one day riding with her fatier. 

“Mr. Donald,” said she, sharply drawing in her 
pony, “are there not cardinal flowers in blossom 
now ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Mars,” 

“Well, I want some to wear at the party to- 
morrow night, and I want to gather them myself. 
Papa dosen’t know a cardinal flower from an aster, 
and I want you to go with me.” 

** When ?”” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ Very well, Miss Lucia.’’ 

Her father laughed, carelessly. 

* You should never have commenced serving her ; 
she is a tyrant, you sec, Mr. Groy,” he said. 

From miugled feelings [ felt myself change colour. 
One thought was of pleasare at the proposed expe- 
dition, another a sensitive shrinking from her father’s 
careless regard of my connection with his daughter. 
But [ bowed, and rode on, 

The next afteruoon the pony-chase came down Red- 
wood avenue, aud Mr, Mars stepped out, giving the 
reins to his daughter. 

““ Now be kind enough to have a little care over 
Lucia by the water, Mr. Grey,” said he. “She is 
very careless.” 

‘“*Am I, papa? Then Mr. Doland is the steadiest 
old bachelor that ever was, and you need not fear,” 
said she. 

‘I will be ready in one moment,” said I. 

Was I an old bachelor? I was but thirty years 
old. That was Philip Stubens’ age, but he was 
handsome, and straight, and wupple as a Greek statue, 
I, alas! wasa toiler to the vineyard, aud such I looked 
to be. I glanced at myself in thy little mirror of my 
room, as I made a few changes in my drese. What 
a square, dark, low-browed reflection it was! Old, or 
not, [ was ugly, [ thought. Did I[ look both to her, 
I wondered, 

She did not dream at what a fearful rate I was 
thinking as we rode to the river, although she 
rallied me on my abstracti We reached the river, 
aud rode slowly along its banks, looking for the 
flowers, On the edge of a bluff, at last, she espied a 
gleam of scarlet. 

“ Thore! there!’’ she cried. 

I lifted her from the carriage, and she followed my 
footsteps up the hill. It rose abruptly from the 
river, and down its perpendicular side the blossoms 
grew tall and rank. 

i “Those are the prettiest,” she cried, peeping 
own, 

Iswung myself over. She looked startled, but 
stood silent, watching me as I descended. Ilet my- 
sulf down. 

Ae | reached for the first flower, the root by which 
[held began slowly tearing from the ground, and 
the river, twelve feet deep, stretched directly be- 





low. 

Instinctively I writhed for a foothold. Lucia 
screamed, 

Asthe root enspped again, I looked up into her 
beastitol pallid face, 1 wee io great danger, aud sh: 
kuew it. 

“* Lacia, promise to love we, or I will not try to 
save myself,” [ said. 

; “You will be drowoed!” she eaclaimed, cry- 
ng. 

© Promise ™ 





knew it was to her that | was indebted for tho 





“Ido promise—aoythiug—ouly come up.” 
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In an instant I was incomparably strong, light 
and supple, and worked my way back swiftly to her 
side. 

She stepped back like a young empress. 

‘*How dared you frighten me so?” she cried, 
passionately. 

**] was in earnest,’’ I cried. 

“*T was not,” she answered, defiantly. 

“You promised me,” I uttered. 

Her eyes flashed ; she restrained herself. 

“You went down there for me. I did not want 
your blood on my head,” she said, actually looking 
down on me from ber proud height. 

“That is all? You care nothing at all for me, 
then ?” 

* You ?” 

Her cold astonishment stung me like fire, 

“T love you, Lucia Mars,’’I said. “I care nothing 
for life without you. So help me Heaven! I would 
have dropped iuto the river then if you had not 
promised me. If I took advantage of you I cannot 
help it, and it need not have been so. What do you 
care if 1 do die?” 

I thought my vehemence frightened her. She 
turned away to the carriage and stepped in, sinking 
down without speaking. 

We rode home in silence. 

As I lifted her from the carriage at Redwood I 
detaived her a moment, searching her face. 

“Tecan promise you nothing,” she said, releasing 
herself. 

I flung the lines to the groom and went down the 
avenue, 

That was a wretched night with a bitter waking. 
My peace wasgone. What had made me happy did 
so no longer, and my heart was full of ah unspeak- 
able pain. To hide my woeful face from my mother 
I went to work in the fields. There I thought over 
once again what had happened. I did not regret 
what I had done. I was so utterly wretched that I 
could regret nothing. 

I don’t Know how many days passed in this way. 
I lived in utter darknese. I ate, and drank, aud 
slept, and knew it not. My mother saw my state, 
but I begged her not to question me. All this time 
I did not come face to face with Lucia Mars. I saw 
her riding with her gay companions, or driving with 
her father, but I beheld her, as it were, over an im- 
passable gulf. And since she had nothiug for me 
when I reached her, I did not wish to cross it, My 
state was one of utter despair. 

This did not last forever. One day, in the woods, 
the soft caresses of Nature reached me, The sun- 
shine warming me, the breeze wooing me, the frag- 
rance drawing me further and further into the silent 
dim heart of the wood, touched me. The languid 
blood in my wees veins leaped, my heart thrilled, I 
felt my cheek pale, and then, with a cry, I flung 
myself down at the root of a tree and wept away my 
burden of grief. A grief I felt it to be, but it was 
not the death I thought it. I still had life, aud I 
must use it to some end. I was making my good old 
mother wretched by my weakness—she who lived 
solely for me—I must do so no longer. Heaven help 
me! I could not but love the girl, but she should not 
wreck my life. 1 arose from the grass, stronger and 
better, and went home. My mother looked up as I 
entered. The wistful eye cut me to the heart. 

‘* Mother,” I ssid, cheerfully, “don’t worry any 
more about me; I am very well.” 

She refrained from asking questions, bu’ 
me as I sat down and took up a book. Ehe must have 
seen @ change in my face, for I heard her giveasigh 
of relief as she arose and went about getting sup~ 


tahea 





per. 

When I sat down at the table, it touched me almost 
to tears again to see how she had put by my plate 
the dish of honey I had been go fond of when a child, 
and was treated to only on rare occasions. 

The very next morning Lucia Mars returned to 
town. 

She went away without my seeing her. I did not 
even see the carriage drive past, and it was not until 
my mother told me that they were gone, and I saw 
the expression of her face, that I knew she suspected 
my secret. 

The winter passed. 

I devoted myself to my practical life, and gradually 
& thought which I had lovg entertained, but for the 
past summer forgotten, formed itself into a plan ; 
and after many experiments and much painstaking I 
formed the model of a new invention for gathering 
grain, Having done this I took old Mr. Stubens 
into council, 

““Very clever, very clever,” he said, carefully 
examining the model through his spectacles. ‘Now 
let me give you a piece of advice, Donald. Take it 
tomy friend Mars. He has good.judgment in such 
matters; be will tell you whether or not to apply 
~ a tent. He understands those matters better 
han 1,’ 


Alas! alas! how my weak heart leaped! I should 
see her if I saw her father, and I never thought of 
refusing my Old friend’s advice. 

With my model carefully packed, I went to the 
city. I was there bright and early the next morning. 
How happy, how hopeful I was! How merrily the 
fountains plaped in the squares!—how bright the 
opening sunshine was! I felt asif under the pre- 
sentiment of a happiness I did not dare look for, I 
had not been so glad since my boyhood. 

With a light heart I ran up the steps of Mr. Mars’s 
house. I saw, but hardly realised, the meaning of 
the splendid entrance and respectful servant. It was 
not until I was left to wait in the drawing-room, that 
the magnificence of the place impressed me. One 
great painting that leaned above my head was worth 
all my little farm, I knew. The stiff silken curtains 
which swept from ceiling to floor must have been 
worth hundreds. For the first time my gladness was 
subdued. My confidenve vanished, and I waited 
with an agitation I could not ignore for the master of 
the splendid mavsion. Why was it so? I had 
known that he was wealthy: what difference did 
the sight of a few yards of costly tapestry make, in 
the hopes of my obtaining a patent for my graining 
machine ? Indeed, the heart is deceitful above all 
things. That beautiful room, with its paintings and 
statuettes, and air of grace, recalled her breeding and 
culture, so far beyond mine, and hope left me. 

There was a long rich room beyond the one in 
which I sat, and into this I heard a door softly and 
suddenly open. ‘There was the eutrance of a group 
of ladies and gentlemen. I saw their stately figures, 
I heard their subdued laughter, their soft clear 
accents, and none as yet chanced to see me. 

* Alice has promised to sing,” I heard a familiar 
voice say, and a beautiful young lady sat down at the 
piano. Another stood beside her, and in spite of the 
long robe of golden silk, the proud yet gracious air, 
so different from the girlish abundon I remembered 
at Redwood, I instantly knew, with a great leart- 
throb, Lucia Mars. 

I listened to the beautiful singing for a moment, 
then I rose, intending to steal from the room without 
being seen by them, but at that moment a door 
opened beside me. 

‘““Mr. Mars will see you in the library, if you 
please,”’ said the soft-voiced serving man. 

I rose and followed him, indifferent, now that I 
was going, to being discovered by those I left be- 
hind. ButI heard Lucia Mars utter an exclama- 
tion. . 

‘* This way, sir,” said the mulatto, with a curious 
glance at my bent brows and hanging head. 

I followed him upstairs into a smaller but no less 
luxurious room, with walls of books and study-chairs 
of green velvet. 

* Donald Grey! Ah, glad to see you—glad to see 
you,” said Mr. Mars, getting out of a lounging- 
chair by a window, ‘ What news from Redwood ?” 

“I came to see you by Mr. Stubens’ advice,” I 
said, ‘I have been attempting an invention, aud he 
suggested my bringing it to you for counsel in re- 
gard to applying for a patent.’ 

I opened the box and put the model on the 
table. The old gentleman instantly gave it his atten- 
tion. 

With an effort I explained to him the process of its 
construction and the peculiar ability of the results. I 
bad lost half my interest in it and was almost care- 
less of his opinion. 

‘It impresses me very favourably, Grey,” he said, 
raising his head to look at me through his spectacles, 
after a while, ‘‘ but don’t be too sanguine about a 
patent. Tne patent right office has its ins and outs, 
like all other national institutions. Your invention 
may be so-so, and you'll get it patented. Again, it 
may be first-rate, and you will fail to get a patent. 
I can insure you nothing, yet I should advise you to 
send it to London.” 

** Perhaps I will,” I said, carelessly. 

“You don’t seem to be very enthusiastic about it, 
and that’s a good thing for you; you wont be so 
severely cut up by a disappointment, if you should 
meet with one. You see, Grey, your idea is certainly 
an original one, but some other man may chance to 
hit on it at this selfsame time, and with an addition, 
Inventors can't be cautioned too much against being 
sanguine. I hada brother utterly rained, once, by 
depending on them for the support of a family. So 
don’t plan too much good fortune on your graining 
machine, though it’s very clever. Will you stay and 
dine with us?” 

I declined the polite formula, andcame away. As 
T came down the steps I recollected that I had hada 
vague impression of being an important man when 
ascended them. 

I felt so no lovger. I did not care what became 
either of me or my invention. 

Wearied and too disheartened for any words, I 





flung myself into the train and returned home. 


{ But the graining machine was not a failure. In 
the course of a few day#1 began to think about it 
again. 

Turning to it with a freshened brain, I saw that 
it had some faults which it were well to correct. I set 
about improving my invention. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue next fall, with some alterations and additions, 
I could not see any fault in the machine. Still, I did 
not apply for a patent. 

Somehow I seemed without ambition, and did not 
care for it. About this time, also came new 
thoughts. 

I took up a newspaper one day, and read a men- 
tion of several large mercantile failures. Ove of 
them was the firm of Mars and Malvern. I knew 
Lucia’s father was a wholesale cotton dealer, and I 
suspected that this was he. So it proved to be, and 
a week later came an elaborate account of the death 
of Mr. Mars, the well-known merchant, caused by 
agony at the disaster. An apoplectic attack had 
suddenly terminated his carver. 

It had come to be no secret kept by me from my 
mother that I loved Lucia Mars. We had talked of 
it several times. She always discouraged the idea 
as unwise, but soothed my pain with praises of Lucia’s 
beauty.. It was she who discovered and revealed the 
account of Mr. Mar’s death; but when she saw how 
I was excited, she seemed sorry that she had done 
80. 
“* Mother,” I said, “now she is poor; now she is 
no longer beyond me.”’ 

** Yes, Donald, perhaps so—perhaps she is poor ; 
but she has wealthy friends, you know, with whom 
she will live now, probably ; she wont come among 
our kind of people, anyway.” 

** Why not?” 

** She was not born or bred among them.” 

‘But she liked this place, mother, you know.” 

“She would not like italways, It was odd and 
new to her, but she would not be contented to live 
here, Donald. Think of ber sleeping in the un~ 
furuished attic upstairs, and wearing cotton gowns, 
like your mother’s.” 

“She need not. I will work and provide her with 
every comfort,” 

**My boy, I warn you; do not risk your peace 
again. She does not love you.” 

“ O mother, she must !’’ 

I kuow my old mother’s pillow was wet with tears 
that night; as for me, I did not sleep at all, I hoped 
until hopes grew acertainty. I shou'd win her—she 
would be my wife. Then I would work aa I never 
worked before to make a pleasant home for her. I 
would buy carpets and lounges, and books and pic- 
tures—all just as she wished. My machine should 
be patented, and I would amass wealth by it. She 
should have music; and I would buy for her the little 
pony she used to ride, My utter devotion—surely 
that would make her happy ; aud her old friends, the 
Stubens, would be society for her. Certainly—cer- 
tainly she would come! 

I did not disguise from my mother why I went to 
the city next day. She regarded me sorrowfully, 
yet putting into my hands ali that I wanted as I 
dressed, 

‘Donald, Donald! you have your mother, re- 
member,”’ she said, as I kissed her good-by. 

‘‘T know, mother,” I auswered, kissing her 
again, 

As I satin the train I saw a tear on my sleeve 
which had fallen from her faded eyes. My patient, 
loving mother! God bless her in Heaven as sho 
blessed me on earth! 

I remember how slowly the train seemed to move. 
I feared some other lover would reach her before [ 
did. How little I knew the world and other men! 
As woods and fields whirled by, I leaned back in my 
seat and pictured more resources to make Lucia 
happy. And here I lost myself in sweet anticipa- 
tious, which the stopping of the cars made me re- 
member, with an ill-omened pang, might be all in 


ain. 

But I loved her so it seemed as if she could not 
resist me, nuw that she was in trouble. 

Surely such tenderness could not come amiss to 
her if offered when she so needed support, and pro- 
tection, and loving sympathy. 

Thinking this, I came to the house. The door was 
open—people were going in and out. 

The hall was bare. There appeared to be no ser- 
vants, and the patrician privacy of the place was 
gone. I mounted the steps aud accosted a man, 

** What is going on hero, sir?” 

** Mars’s furniture is going at auction to-morrow,” 
he said, and then I saw the red flag, 

* Do you know where his daughter is?’’ I asked, 
making no sign of the pain which filled me at the 
desecration of Lucia’s beautiful home, 
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“‘ The young lady has gone opposite to the house 
of her aunt, they say,” be answered, pointing to an 
equally handsome block across the street. “It’s a 
hard thing for her, they sey.” 

I borried away. The door opposite had ao silver 
plate engraved with the name “ Antony,”’ A servant 
was washing the steps. 

* Does Miss Mars live here ?” I asked. 

“ Yes sir, she stays here,” he answered. “Nelly,” 
—toa pretty maid with whom he was flirting— 
“show the gentleman into the drawing-room, and 
call Niss Lucia.” 

My heart beat fast and hard as I sat down fn the 
rich room, full of morning sunshine, It seemed as 
if every nerve in my body were strained to support 
my purpose. A door cpened ; she entered. Her eyes 
bad a fixed vacant look—her dress was the deepest 
mourning. For moment she did not seem to know 
me, then she pronounced my name with a faint smile. 
and giving me her band, she crossed to a seat, and 
sat waiting for me to speak, Her evident sorrow, 
and the perfect composure with which she met me, 
taken in connection, chilled me. 

Yet I spoke. 1 told ber that her recent misfortune 
had made me hope that my suit might possibly be 
more welcome to ber. I loved her—I wanted to 
make‘her happy. I had not the wealth to which she 
had been accustomed, but I had a home, and it should 
be the labour of my life to gratify her wishes. 

She listened to me gravely and then shook her 
head, It was impossible, she told me. Her misfor- 
tunes were heavy, bat she ‘was not without a home 
and friends; the idea of her marrying for a home was 
superfluous. 

Again, our tastes and inclinations were very 
different, and in no way should we suit each other 
as companions for life. She was not fitted for my 
sphere, she could not possibly be happy there, and 
such a marriage would net onty be unsuitable but the 
source of great unhappiness, 

She paused, and then added that she did not donbt 
the pureness of my motive, and that she thanked me 
with all her heart for my thoughtful kindness. 
She should always remember me as a true friend. 

Her calm words carried their own conviction- 
There was nothing for me but to utter a few com. 
monplaces and come away. 

I went home an utterly changed man. I did not 
love her any longer—my love was gone, 

I told my mother the result of my errand. She 
looked to see me miserable, but discovered nothing 
iu my face but calmness and gravity. Tae passion 
of years was dead, I told her how I clearly saw that 
it had been all wrong from the first. Nothing but 
upbappiness ever bad resulted from it~—nothing bui 
unka; \ iness ever could result from it. While I had 
hoped I had longed for her, Now that hope was 

one, T had no longer any desire to meet her again. 
Fond no wish to-‘speak to ber, to touch her, to claim 
her. 1 was glad to be free of my passion. Its de- 
parturé was a relief to me—I believed I might yet be 
happy. 

My mothér knew that this was no sophistry—that 
I was speaking the calm truth. 
Time proved it, I gained health, courage, ambi- 


tion. 

My stock of agricultural knowledge grew ; I added 
to my property, and in two years had the finest farm 
in the country. 

] received « patent for my graining machine, and 
coined thousands from it. 

My mother would not leave her little cottage and 
old household ways, but I built as handsome a new 
house as thete was in the country. It overlooked 
Red wood. 

| had cabinets and a conservatory, the best fur- 
nished of any in the county. 

In one of my cabinets were the gifts from Mr. 
Mars; I arranged them without'a pang of memory, 
In another was a store of eastern‘woods and barks, 
laurels from Sumatra, cedars from Lebanon. balm 

som Jericho ; aloe, calamus, Greek cyprus and almag 
‘wood. 

Another held rare stones—agates, corals, marbles ; 
the latter a beautiful display, from the pink Phry- 
gian stone to the soft Syriai: alabaster, 

My interest in these things occnpied my isisare 
hours, 

My pursuit of them gained me ‘much information, 
I was no scholar, nor if I bad been educated at the uni- 
versity of Gothenburg should I have had a taste for 
speculative philosophy and metaphysics, but my de 
sire for all practical knowleige was acute. For this 
reason I was vaturally an autiquarian. 

As I grew wealthy I became important, but my 
reserved habits prevented my becoming popular; I 
Was not made for society. Bat Philip Stuteus was 
no longer the lion of the town, for I was the weaiihier 
map of the two, and Highlands was a handsomer 
estate tian Redwood. This I heard the young ladies 


My mother, still at the cottage, had as fine a cara 
riage »: my loving pains could procure, and as she 
made the circuit of the town in calls, she told me, on 
her return, that she was courted for her son. She 
was proud of me and very happy in her infirmity. 
And I had equal comfort ia my fair-faced old mother 
with her gentile heart and quaint ways. 

So much for generalities. Let me add that I was 
happy—I enjoyed my life. The flush of youth had 
gone by with me, and those things which are natural 
at twenty-five were not required by me after thirty- | 
five. I sometimes wondered what I would do with 
my property in case of my death, having no natural 
heir, but I had a strong craving for a wife and 
children, I lived with my mother, or with a visitor 
at Hichlands, just as I pleased. I had a good house- 
keeper in one place, and a trusty servant to relieve 
my mother in the other. I worked, and read, and 
smoked, and rode, with an occasional trip tothe city, 
and a few months spent in travelling. So passed 


five years 


I was sitting in the garden of the little cottage 
one evening at twilight, the fragrance of my cigar 
mingling with the scent of pinks and southernwood, 
when a carriage rolled up the road and stopped at 
the gate. j 
The driver sprang to tha ground, and coming up 
the walk said that a lady wished to seeme. I threw 
away my cigar and followed him, somewhat sur- 
prised, yet expecting to see a visitor for my 
mother. 

A face leaned from the carriage door, pale, dark- 
eyed, dark-haired, and five years older than when I 


Lucia Mars, 

I took her proffered hand; it trembled as I clasped it, 
I don’t remember what our first words were, but 
she stepped from the carriage and came up the path 
with me, 

“My mother will be very glad to see you,” I 
said; “she is growing old, and keeps her room 
most of the time, but she has not forgotten you,” 
‘Not yet—I de not wish to go in quite yet,” ghe 
said; ‘let me walk here in the old garden for 
awhile. I want to see you—I want to talk with 
you.” : 
“A peculiar weariness and pain in the expression 
of her pale face made me give her my arm. 

She thanked me, and we walked on in the gather- 
ing dusk. 

“* How long it is since I have seen this place,” she 
said, ‘‘and yet it looks just the same. What a 
happy girl I was when I used to sit here and watch 
you at work, Good Heavens! shall I again be as 
happy ?”’ : 

She stopped and putting her hands over her face 
buret into bitterest weeping. 

Startled and disturbed, | brought hera garden seat 
and bent over her, entreating her to tell me what 
distressed her, 

“JT am miserably weak—that {s all,” she said, at 
last, restraining herself, “I believe I am half ill, 
too, Iam so weary. But I must tell you now what 
I have tosay. Youremember the day when you 
came tosee me?” 

** Very well.” 

“T had just lost my father—my father and my for- 
tune. For a time the loss of the latter seemed to me 
of little account, the death of my dear father was 
such a dreadful blow. My aunt took me home. She 
was a thoroughly superficial and heartless woman, 
but she could not seg her sister’s child turned into tie 
street, as she has sifice told me, and solely on that 
account she gave me a place in her family. I was 
handsomer and better bred than ber daughters—that 
she never forgave me, In a week I knew that ae 
undercurrent of bitter feeling had begun to flow. I 
did not mind it so much at first; I tad other 
thoughts, Perhaps you did not know that at that 
time I considered Philip Stabeng much more than a 
friend. I had other suitors; that winter I had ‘been 
the belle of my set, I did not know the world: I 
believed they all loved me. I was accustomed to 
adulation, and thought it simply my due, I never 
dreamed how much of my popularity was owing 
to my father’s wealth, untilin the course of a few 
tmuuths my lovers had all disappeared, Philip Stubens 
among the rest. When you cure tc me, and offered 
me your love anda home, 1 tou suu tuat I did not 
need either. I believed it then. [ knew nothing that 
could induce me to accept of either, Ah, how mach 
I have learned since then! Philip Stubens failed to 
console me-for the loss of my father. His polite 
regrets failed to soothe my loneliness and sénse of 
loss, Thad thought him so manly, so noblef and 
at the first trial he proved the merest dross, I tad 
no one else toturnto, My aunt had no real affection 
for me; my cousins hated me because, though pale 


saw it last, yet still young and beautifal—the face of 


“ Soon I wanted money, and had rather have diea 


‘than ask them fora cent. In spiteof my aunt's ex- 


postulations, for she dreaded the world, I went away 


and became a governess, Unused to application of 
any kiad, I had entered npon a trig] I had not com- 


prehended. For two years I struggled for my bread. 


Then I fell sick and was taken back to my aunt. 
Shocked at my 
to me. Her daughters have married and gone frow 
home, and she finds me useful in the family. My liis 
is more tolerable, but I have learned to its utter ex - 
tent the folly I committed in refusing. You loved me 
—I know it, and you are the only person who lovud 
me in my life, exeepting my father. I have still my 
youth, and the thought is precious to me. Doneli, 
was it unwomanly for me to come here and*beg your 
forgivenesa, and tell you that I would be your 
wife?’”’ 


ehe has since been kinder 


‘* No,”’ I answered, holding her slight hand. §v 


mach I could say, bat nothing more, As I have said, 
I did not. love her. 


‘“* Luoia,” I said at last, “do you remember your 
objections to marrying me?—that we were unsuites 
to each other by education and culture? We hav: 


both changed, but we are atill very different.” 


“I do not want you any different from what you 
are,” she answered. ‘‘ You love me—that is all | 
need, and oh! [need it so:much.” 

She was weeping ageia, 

I looked down at her bowed head, her gracefu: 
figure, her snowy hands—no, I did not love her, but 
I could marry aad protect ber. 

‘Lucia, you will be content to stay here.?—~les 
there be no misunderstanding between us.” ; 

“Only love me,” she answered, “and 1 will stay 
with you anywhere.” 

Llifted up.her wet face and put the soft, strayins 
hair away from it, 

How fair andswoet it was, I thought, glad thei 
she could not see how sad mine was. 

She smiléd faintly. 

“TI always liked this place, you know.”’ 

* Yes, to live here alwaye?”’ 

“IT will live here always.” 

“Do you think that I.am @ peor fermer nov 
Lucia ?” 

** Yos, are you nat?” 

No, shedid not know how my fortunes had change i. 
Tt wae just need of the tenderness [ had offered ber 
ence which had brought her back to me, Aud ten 
derest treatment she should have from me as jong. a. 
llived to give,it. : 

‘Coma in out of the dew,’ I said, “and Jet mp 
tell my mother that she is to have.a daughter.” 

In a fow weeks we were married, I was glad fu: 
Lucia’s sake that I had such @ home as Highlands. 
She, I think, is entirely happy there, aad yet I fally 
believe she would have been contented in the Little 
cottage farmhouse, She.is good and beautiful—I d 
not know why 1 do not love her. It affords me. 
happiness to gratify her wishes—to see her glowiny 
cheek and grateful eye—but it is my, solemn secre: 
kept from all save Heaven, that I love her as « 
brother, and not as @ husband, ‘Lo-day I read « 
Verse : P 

‘* How comes fove P 
It comes unsought, ‘unsent, 
How goes love? 
It was not love that went.” 
And while I believe this to be true, | ask my readers 
as I write this history, did I not love Ht nae ? 
. §. K. 








THE BARONET’S SON; 
LOVE AND HATE. 


By tHe AvTHoR or 
“ Winifred Wynne,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” ete., -etc. 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER LIX. 

Tue castle had within its walls a favoured and 
select circle of guests to do h to the « i 

And orhers 4.6 expected whose names were not 
yet alluded to, except in a vague and indistinct 
manner by the host aud hostess. 

“ Gladys, dearest, it is indeed « happiness beyond 
_—s see you thus blest,” was tne Goattfort ejacu- 
ation of Oscar Vandveleur, as he and his sister 
uitted the uursery of the youtnful scions of the 
Jupuy race. “And yet you -will coupretiend that 
there is a degree of sa/iuess mingled witb the joy,” 

“and why, dear Osear? Surely all your trials 








and wan, 1 attracted their lovers’ I learned the 
meaning of the word desolation. I had po other 





had decided unanimously, 


relatives but these; uo other home but that, 


are also over ?’’ said the young countess, gently. 
* You have nothing more to ‘sar now from mistaken 
and repented hate.” 
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“Nor to hope from love, my sister,” he returned, 
mournfully, ‘‘ Do not despise nor blame me, Gladys, 
when I i that I have never ceased to remem- 
ber Edith puy as the fairest atid dearest and 
sweetest of her sex. She is the wife ef *# men 
worthy of her, and I can think of her without bitter- 
ness or jealous envy. But still it is the owe shadow 
of my life, I can néver love again, and all domestic 
and coveted joys are denied to me for ever. Well, I 
do not mourn, Gladys. Tt is but & just retribution 
for my follies and my wild despair. ‘She fs happy, 
and my sweet sister, that is more than I esn justly 
have hoped for or merited.” 

There were tears in the beautifal eyes of the fair 
young Countess Delmore, though a smile that con- 
tended for mastery was also on her lips. 

Oscar perhapa scarcely comprehended such an 
anomaly in his sister’s mood, 

But still he did not ask for the explanation of the 
mystery. 

He perhaps rather blamed himself than Gladys for 
having given vent to his mingled feelings of tuank- 
fuluess and regret, 

Was it for him who had so narrowly escaped 
poverty and disgrace and a felon’s doom to marmur 
at the comparative joys and luxuries of his lot? 

Gladys made little comment on hig words, save by 
ap affectionate, sisterly caress. 

* She has been a contented and happy wife, I do 
not doubt, Oscar,” she said. ‘‘ But I quite believe 
that her heart was too irteyoeably yours to be 
actually given to another. And I honeur you 
for your trusting and permanent love for her since it 
bas rather induced you to keep away fram than to 
seek her, when forbidden to your affection.” 

‘And now,’ she added, “I mast leave you for 
few minutes, | think I hear thearrival of my expected 
guests, But I will come back to you in a little time. 
isiall want you to help me to entertain them, Oscar, 
as Vecil is away,till dinner time on Wenna’s legal 
business.”’ 

Oscar assented, and Gladyssoon disappeared from 
the room, 

He threw himself‘on a chair and abandoned him- 
se)i to saddened-and gloomy thoughts. 

Jt was an apartment so familiar to him. He had 
so many @ time and oft sported ‘with Edith in its 


walls. 

‘heir childhood plays and studies also were re- 
called by the appearance of its unaltered furniture 
an: belongings, and he could have shed tears at the 
memories thus conjured up of her, lost to him for 
ever. 

In truth there was an unbidden moisture in his 
exes that shamed.his manhood, and of which he was 
scarcely conscious till he was recalled to the present 
by tbe sound of gentle but rapidly approaching foot- 
Bleps. 

‘Lhe door opened ere he had succeeded in com- 
pletely conquering and hiding his emotion, and he 
turned away for a moment to brush away the tell-tale 
traces and to master himgelf sufficiently to defy 
nolice from other eyes, 

When heat last.did advance to meet the new- 
cower, whom he supposed to be his sister, acry of 
astonishment escaped his lips. 

* Bdith!” - 

“ Oscar!’’ ‘ 

The familiar names were murmured sather than 

oken, 
an yet there was no doubt inthe minds of either 
that they were pronouncec. 

‘Tue senses of trae love are quicker and more acute 
than any other passion could succeed in working 
the miracle. 

‘hen they met With extended hands, and Oscar's 
eyes had leisure to read the indications which ‘her 
dress gave of deep and widowed mourning, even 
though scarcely in ite first painful drapery of love. 

“Cun. it be? Edith, have you really suffered such 
@ bereavement?” he'said, gravely, ““ Heaven knots 


that I did esteem and honour him for your sake, even: 


though his happiness was what I most coveted on 
earth,” 

“Yes, Oscar, yes, I am'alone,” she said. “ M 
grief was trne and deep, for he deserved all that 
Woman could bestow at my hands, It “was a feet, 
of Liu country, that took him from this world. We 
prety sent to Rome and there he siekened—and— 

ied.” 


And her Voice trembled with honest emotion as , 


she spoke. 
ar You would nurse ‘him, you Would close tis eyes,” 
returned Oscar, gently. ‘At least, be was blest in 
that, dearest Edith.” 

The epithet, the tone, spoke so plainly to ter heart 
that she could not mistake fis meaning. ‘ 

An@a flush warmed her cheeks ‘as she murmured 
& taint assent. ’ 

There was silencé then, 

Silence in tvords; but not in heart. 





Both could divine each other’s thoughts, even 
more plainly than if they had been expressed in 


speech. 

And both were ina measure prepared for what was 
to follow. 

‘* Edith,” came at length on the air, “ you are free 
now, I—I have suffered, and I trust have profited 
by the suffering, Is thereany hope forme now? I 
have never ceased to love you. I never shall love 
again. No, not till my last hour. If you oan trust 
me, if you can forget the past, I will strive as man 
never yet did to make you A 

The fair young widow trem with emotion. It 
was so new and thrilling to be in that well-remem- 
bered room—to hear the familiar voice that had been 
the constant and comforting sound in her childish 
days, 

She could have fancied all was a dream, and that 
she was once more the Ddixh Dupuy of former days, 
free to give her hand am@ heart to whom she 
would, 

And in a measure it wag trno, 

A young, childless, aud well-dowered widow, what 
was to prevent her gratifying the love of her heart, 
and the love of the companion of her earliest 
years ? ‘ 

She placed her hand in bis. 

“Oscar, I do trust you from my heart. And if 
you do value a hand that has been another's, and a 
heart which was, as far aa duty coukd make it, given 
to my kind and noble husband, it is:yours.” 

‘Tt is Heaven’s dearest boon, and [ will strive to 
be worthy of it,” be esid, im a cheling, hoarse 
voice, 

And the long-sevoered pair were at length united in 
heart and in bethrothall. 

They were more worthy and more @afe in their 
plighted troth than ‘when they first would fain have 
joined in hands ag ém affection. 

. * * * * 

It was six mosths more ere the bridal of the 
baronet’s son and the ear|’s daughter was celebrated 
with all the prestige and the gladness that the oo-~ 
casion demanded, i 

But as Edith’s firet wedding and that of her sister- 
in-law, Gladys, had been so singularly private and 
devoid of pomp and etremony, it was the desire of 
Sir Lewis aud the young Earl Delmore that there 
should be @ @@mpéneation in the auspicious union 
that was so@ear and sq welcome to al! concerned. 

Anda and joyous train was surrounding the 
altar, and h and numberless congratulations 
greeted ghe bridal pair, ‘ 

Sir Lwie insiéted on giving away'the bride and 
his once hated son. ate 

It seemed as if he desired to be instramental in 
the happiness as he had formerly repelled the love of 
his natural heir. 

There was but one face on which an uneasy anp 
pained expression sat. 

Wenua Vandeleur looked around in bitter and yet 
scarcely: repentant envy at the bright happiness 
which was painted in the features of all most nearly 
connected with her, Oscar and Gladys, 

Edith and Oecil and her own penitent father were 
all in the fallest aud most’ eatire enjoyment of the 
dearest wishes of ther hearts, while she, the chosen 
favourite of ber father, the petted child of prosperity, 
was aloné and unclaimed as the coveted possession 
of the one she had so waywardly loved. 

It was a punishment sufficient for even a more 
flagrant offence than she had committed, but in 
Wenna’s case it had bur little effect, savein hardening 
and embittering her nature even to gall, 

There. was no softening penitence, but only a 
acornfinl sense of wrong and of ungrateful and nn- 
eympathising jealousy of others’ joy, 

Still, when, in after years, she did secure a marri 
age rather of convenience than of love, it was Oscar 
who prompted his father to lavish liberal gifts aud a 
splendid dowry on. his youngest dangbter, and 
Gladys, in her unselfish affection, did almost. act the 
mottier’s ag well as the sister’s part to the younger 
sister, evenas she had snatched in former days her 
persecated brother from the curse of unnatural hate, 


THE END. 
A COPPER-BEARING BIRD. 


Onz of the most interesting of the Weet African 
birds és the plaintain eater, corythaix pauiina, found 
abecadantly in the thick forests of Angela. By the 
uatives these birds are regarded with superstitious 
reverence, due apparentiy to their loud, hoarse, un- 
virdlike ory, which ie of such evil omen that, if 
tttered ‘within the limits of a town, the place is 
immediately abandoned. They are sometimes 
brought from ‘the interior to the coast for sale, but 
‘the carriers are not permitted to bring them iito 
towns along the read. 


It is a remarkable characteristic of this bird that 
gorgeous blood red colour of its wing feathers is 
soluble, especially in a weak solution of ammonia, 
and that the soluble colouring matter contains a 
notable quantity of copper. By burning the smallest 
portion of a feather in a Bunsen savelent the presence 
of copper is clearly manifested. By transmitted 
light, the ammoniacal solution is of a magnificent 
ruby red colour 


@ bunch of 300 feathers bronght from Sierra 
Leone by J.J. Monteiro, about 16 grains of turacin 
was obtained by Mr. Henry Bassett, who reports 
that two copper ions gave quantities of 
oxide of copper corresponding to 7°6 and 8:0 per 
cent. of metallic copper. From an earlier investiga- 
tion, Professor Church found 6 per cent. of copper. 
Mr. Monteiro reports that the copper is derived from 
particles of malachite, so universally distributed 
over Angola, the habits of the birds seeming to 
ae this, <aphey are extremely ingnisitive in their 
wild stéte, and given to picking w ht objects. 
On the yar mend, he _ rsdn 9 nn to outs 
regularly and reproduce their splendidiy coloured 
feathers when kept in confinement = copper 
could by no meang enter into their diet, except what 
might be contained in freit, rice, bread, biscuits, and 
vegetables, their oustomary food im the absence of 
their favourite bananas. 

A change of Grésa, or even @ new ribbon, excited 
its attention greatly, It will utter # loud ory ani 
open out its lovely wi in astonishment, and, 
coming close to the bars of its cage, examine the new 
bro yao with the liveliest curiosity. It is very 

looking et pictures, especially brightly 


HYDROPHOBIA, 
_—_—— 

Hyproprosta follows tho bite of various animals : 
butmore frequently that of a dog. There are two 
errors ge in referenee to this mos: 
fearful of whieh merit correction. 

ie almost as frequent an occurrence 

Dog-days,” as during that period ; 

‘mad are not always afraid of th 

afarious manner. 

Tebid, are: an 

@nd an ex 

fo the expression 

most earnestly advise, 

person tten by any dog, even 

to extent of the émallest sorateh, whether in sun - 

mer or #0 eatorate a rag instautly with com- 

) mon spirits of hartshorn, end sop it on the wound fur 

at least balfan hour, on the principle that all bi: - 

‘and stings.oWe their injurious effects to their acid 

and hartsbora, one of the strongest, 

simples, and most accessible alkalies, is the mos: 

practice ble antidote in Nature; the sooner it is ap 

plied, the more certain will be the success, Th: 

next most accessible thing of tiie same nature is, tho 

liquor resulting from a cup of hot water poured on a 
handful of fresh ashes of wood. 


We, 
that whenever 
the 


SOME HEALTH PRINOIPLES. 


No small share of diseaxe and suffering is owing 
to the error of one man making another's exerianey 
a guide for himself, in matters pertaining to bodily 
health. Nothing can be more true, than that one 
may do with impunity what would kill another. 
We know a lady who will instantly take cold if she 
passes across a room or hall which has jost been 
washed. ‘I'he life of such a person would seem to 
hang on a very uncertain tenure. Bunt, like a true 
philosopher, having found that passing turongh a 
recently washed room ‘gives lier a cold, she simply 
avoids its, and now, at the full age of three score 
years and ten, scarcely misses a meal from ‘sidkuess 
in a whole year. 

When a man finds out that his constitution fs a 
frail one, his wisest plan is study to its infirmities, to 
find out its weak points, and dliké a beleaguered 
general, the winner of a hundred victories, be al- 
ways on your guard as to those weak pviuis. An 
old het is never made better by being banged about, 
while -by care, it may be made to look respectable 
for years longer. A worn out horse obtaime no re- 
invigoration by hard usage... A man’s body, whether 
frail or strong, is made capable of greater eudur- 
ance by being well wateheii over. And take our 
word for it: 

The best way to harden the constitution is to take 
care of it. 

That the popular sentiment shoold prevail that the 
human constitution is hardened -by exposure, when 
there is nothing like it in the whole age of animated 
nature, must be classed among the unaccountibili- 
| tres. 
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[THE ASHES OF THE PAST.”’| 


SIDE BY SIDE, 


—————— 
CHAPTER III. 


Just then some one tapped at the door of the 
salon ; it was old Philip, coming, according to habit, 
to bid his young mistress good-night, and receive 
any orders she might have to give for the next 
morning. 

“Are you tired, Philip?” she asked. ‘‘ Would 
you mind going out with me on the sands awhile ? 
My head aches; I want the air.” 

Philip would have gone with her te the moon, or 
at least have set out on the journey, had she re- 

uired it, and never thought anything she said or 
dia extraordinary anything more that a faithful 
Newfoundland dog would have done. 

‘Perhaps the air will do you good, Miss Janet,” 
he said, with a fatherly tenderness in his respectful 
voice. 

Philip, in his delicacy, was careful not to look at 
her, even. Philip knew that the tempest had broken 
out again from the blackness of the past and was 
emiting her soul like a whirlwind. He would 
cheerfully have given his life to aid, but he could 
do nothing save be silent, and appear blind. 

Janet wrapped a hooded mantle about her head 
and shoulders, and hurried into the corridor, wait- 
ing with what oe she might, while methodical 
Philip locked the door of her salon. 

* You are very to me,” she said, suddenly, 
patting the old man’s hand as he joined her. 

Philip just bent his head, and reverentially 
touched her hand with his lips, but made no other 
answer. 

Miss Carrington led the way down a small stair- 
ease, which brought them out into the lower hall, 
from whence they could gain the beach at once. 

She took a path to the left; went on to where a 


rustic bridge connected the shore with a great mass 





of rocks, rising to a considerable height out of the 
sea—a place where there was little probability of 
meeting a soul at that hour. 

Everybody was in the Casino, or in the square by 
the café, or down on the beach to the right, below 
the hotels, where the long, bathing house stands. 

Janet. mounted the precipitous path leading to 
the top of the cliff, and Philip followed in silence, 

The air blew fresh and cool on the height, and 
Janet could breathe again. ’ 

Philip selected » sheltered nook, sat down with 

his back against a conveniently-shaped rock, and 
and presently fell fast asleep, thuugh his eyes were 
staring wide open, while his head nodded back and 
forth with regular movement, as if it had been the 
pendulum of some fantistic clock, and he dreamed 
that he was awake, and alert, and keeping guard 
over his young mistress with all his might and 
main. 
The moon was out in full gorgeousness; nota 
cloud in the sky, save where, away off seaward, 
close to the horizon’s verge, lay a bank of heavy 
black mist whick threatened bad weather before a 
week should pass ; and the sea, though quiet enough, 
gave now and then a sullen growl, to show that it 
was aware it might, ina short time, lose control of 
its uncertain temper. 

Philip slumbered peacefully in his corner, as well 
satisfied for the moment as most people are during 
the whole of their aimless, misspent lives, to dream 
of his duty instead of doing it. 

Janet seated herself close to the edge of the cliff, 
with adisregard of personal safety, which would 
have frightened Philip, had he been awake. 

There she sat, and gazed up at the sky, which 
seemed mocking her with its peacefulness; leaned 
forward to stare into the slow-curling foam below; 
and wondered if it would not be better to let herself 
slip quietly over the precipice, and be done with 
human existence and its anguish. It would be so 
easy! 


The tide was up, and just there the curving tocks 
made # deep, deep pool, along whose edge the moon- 
tinged surf circled, li , revealing the black- 
ness of the inner waters, and the cold, crue} 
smoothness of the wave-torn rocks. " 

Suddenly, Janet perceived a man standing quite 
near, looking fixedly at her, 

It was not Philip; it was not a stranger. 

Once more she and Harold Payne were gazing 
into each other’s eyes; horror and desperation in 
hers, bitter rage and misery in his. 

“Did you think I was a ghost?” he asked, ina 
voice which would have sounded savage had it not 

so full of suffering. 

“T thought, just now, a fiend was tempting me,” 
she cried; “‘and here he is, in bodily shape! A 
moment since, I had a mind to fling myself down 
into the sea. Go away, or I’ll do it!” 

“Let me say a few words, and | will leave you,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Fate has once more brought us to- 
gether. Perhaps, in this world, weshall never meet 
again.” 

“*I pray not,” she broke in; norin the next. I 
think so much mercy might be vouchsafed me. 
Well, well! Speak ont, and be done!’’ 

Twice he essayed to take advantage of her dis- 
dainful permission, but his lips trembled so, that he 
could not framea syllable: 

Her eyes wandered away to the mocking splen- 
a of the sky above, to the black depths at her 


He looked at her still. She felt, although she 
did not see his glance 

In spite of all that had come and gone, in spite of 
the awful gulf which separated them: the fiercest 
wrath, the bitterest hate human souls can know; 
the anger and hatred which has for its basis a love 
that will not die, the sympathy between their 
natures was still so strong, that their wayward 
fancies had strayed off on the same track just as 
they used to do in the old, dead, beautiful days, 
when this peculiarity, so often noticed by them, 
was a happiness as exquisite as its. present agony 
was unendurable ; for each knew that the other had 
roused that subtle influence in mind andsoul. They 
were thinking of the time, ten years ago, when 
they used to sit by the southern sea that washed 
the shores of Florida; meeting there evening after 
evening, daring so much for each other's sake. For 
generations their families had been separated by 
an enmity fierce and implacable as a Corsican ven~ 
detta. A suspicion of the secret which maie their 
young lives so glorious, would have proved a death- 
blow to Janet’s mother, and sent Harold forth with 
his father’s curse upon his head ; yet neither shrank 
from the risk they ran. 

Both were thinking of that last week of happi- 
ness, before Harold sailed for India, to pass seven 


{ weary years; of their promises and vows; of years 


that were to be one long watch, and eager waiting, 
full of trust and providence; never a doubt to touch 
either soul, whatever might happen. And it was 
thus they met. 

They came back, at the same instant, to a realisa- 
tion of the present; came back with a pang sharper 
than the rending of body and soul asunder. 

Harold spoke again. His face had grown stern 
and rigid. His voice had no anger in it, not even 
suffering. It was just cold, slow and steady, like 
the sound of a hammer beating measured strokes 
against the iron door of a tomb. 

‘* When I came to this place, I did not know that 
you were here,’’ he said, ‘* though I had been wish- 
ing to find you.” 

“*I think even the fiends would not be so cons 
temptible,” she retorted. ‘‘ I think that they must 
hide one from another in the dark. It is only a man 
who could be contemptible enough to trouble the 
purgatory of my life.’”’ 

He did not heed. 

‘* I wrote you once, before you left America,”’ he 
wenton. ‘ I have written you oncesince you came 
abroad. You paid no attention——” 

** Nor should I, had I received your letters; but I 
did not,’’ she said. 

“Now, that I find you herr, I want to tell you 
that I have acted on an offer made you in my 
letters,” he continued, as if he had not heard her 
interruption. 

‘*No matter what the offer might be, it was aa 
insult, coming from you,” she cried, bitterly, 

‘“* They tell me you wish to be a princess, Well, 
it is a natural wish. You are a woman.” 

“You heard so with your own ears. I saw you 
listening, when he wasspeaking to me. Listening!” 
she repeated, 

“You saw me before I could move, You made 
the conversation what it was on purpose,” he an- 
Swered, still in the same slow, emotionless tone. 
“Then you got frightened at yourself; perhaps, 
a little ashamed, too, though of that I am not 
sure, 





“You may be sure I was not!” she cried, the 
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very coldness of his voice, the way he spoke, as if 
she were so slight a thing that even anger was beyond 
her due, rousing her to a wilder passion. 

** You want tobea princess! Well, it isa pretty 
title,” persisted he. “And many another woman. 
dare say, would pay as great. a price for the plea— 
sure of wearing it as you seemed inclined to 
do, 


“T said he was too meanto be adevil. He is only 
a man!” she muttered. 

Still the slow, dull voice held its course, unheed- 
ing—beat, beat, beat, with its icy stroke, on her 
maddened soul. 

“ Your new friends cannot imagine why yon have 
hesitated so long, I know. But you need hesitate 
no longer. You ht have known that I should 
never trouble you. You did know it, else you would 
not have dared me as you did to-night.’ 

“Not a fiend! Only a man!” she muttered 


again. 

“* The past is dead,” he continued. ‘I come to 

> its ashes in your nae jevioe te bond | 
e drew @ poston o rom 
pocket and held it towards ay 

Butsbe made no motion to take it. 

** When you read these, you will see that I have 
told you the truth. It is dead so utterly, that you 
need not fear the prince, when your husband, will 
ever catch so much as a whisper. Your cousin Elzie 
is in her grave. No one living knows but old 
Philip, and you can trust him. Take these papers, 
and you hold your destiny in your own control.’ 

Still she made no effort to touch the packet. Per- 
haps she could not. 

erhaps she did not believe that he was really 
giving up the hold he possessed by placing the re- 
cords of the past in her hands. 

After what she had endured at his hands, she 
perhaps felt that she could not be secure against any 
and every sort of treachery. 

“Will you take the papers?” he asked. ‘The 
world is wide enough for both of us. It shall be my 
care that we never meet again. Accept your coronet 
without fear. When you have burned this packet, 
you may gafely eay to the prince that your past con- 
tains no secret.” 

She turned her despairing eyes upon him, and 
murmured, in an awful whisper : 

** What shall I say to Him ?” 

The words were uttered without volition on her 
part ; she never meant to utter them, 

“Ah,” returned Payne, without the slightest 
change in his measured voice, ‘‘ you will have to say 
as Claverhouse did, ‘I will take Him into my own 
hands,’ ’’ 

He might have spared her this taunt ; deeply as 
she had wronged him, he felt, the instant the speech 
left his lips, that it would have been only manly to 
spare her. 

She was merely a woman—nothing more! 

Janet snatched the papers from his hand. 

“I will take them—I will! I will call the past 
dead and buried. I will have my life! I have 
had purgatory here—worse—they can give me no 
new suffering hereafter, I have exhausted every 
form !” 

He was not even shocked at the awful blasphemy 
which escaped her white lips. 

He knew that for the moment she was mad. He 
feared to stopan instant longer, lest the sight of him 
should increase her frenzy till she might utter re- 
velations still more i revelati which he 
could not bear to hear—for he loved her, in spite of 
all, he loved her, 

So, without # word, he turned and was gone. 

A full hour after, Philip was roused from his 
slumber by the touch of an icy band on his, and 
a voice like the voice of the dead, crying : 

* Take me away! take me away!” 

The‘old man started up to see ashape like the 
ghost of his beloved mistress standing before him. 
But Philip was only pained, not frightened. He had 
seen her look dike this before, had heard her voice 
in that wail of purgatorial pain, and his honest 
heart went out toward her in sympathy and tender- 
ness. 

He begun to sob like a child as he led her away, 
but Janet shed no tears, and was not even conscious 
of his distress. 

They entered the house by the same door at 
which they had gone out, but followed the principal 
staircase to the upper floors. ‘he gas had been 
put out on the landing where Janet’s rooms were 
situated, 

Upon a sofa by the staircase two men sat smoking 
in the moonlight that streamed through the win- 
dows. 

‘“‘ What ever the quarrel is about, we can do no- 
thing,” one voice said. ‘* The prince would not hear 
of an apology.” 

“Nor would Payne offer one,” returned the 











other. ‘ We can only do our duty, and that isto see 
they shoot each otherin proper form. Iam going to 
bed.” 


The gentlemen walked away. Janet had caught 
Philip’s arm and held him fast till the two disap- 
eared, 
‘* Find out when and where,” was all she said, 
and passed on up the stairs, 
(To be continued.) 





STATISTICS 


DurinG the year 1874 tae Legion of Honour lost, 
by deaths, seven grand crosss, 22 grand officers, 96 
commanders, 319 officers, and 2,060 companions— 
chevaliers. Besides these, there were erased for 
various reasons from the list, one grand cross, one 
grand officer, three commanders, six officers, and 46 
companions of the order. 

Mizitary Forces LocatisaTion.—A Parliamen- 
tary return has just been issued showing the money 
raised and expended under the Military Forces Lo- 
calisation Act, 1872. The total amount authorised 
by the Act was 8,500,0001., of which 417,339, had 
been expended on the 3lst of March last year. The 
total estimated cost of works was as follows :—For 
provision of depot centres, 1,297,2001.; storehouses, 
830,0001, ; training barracks for militia (also avail- 
able for regular troops), 255,680/.; barrack accom- 
modation to replace accommodation taken for depot 
centres, 754,800l.; district store establishments, 
100,000/.; purchase of land, etc., at depot centres, 
204,0001, ; ditto for a metropolitan exercising ground, 
50,0002. ; ditto for a tactical training station, 300,0001., 
and contingent expenses, 208.3201. 

STATISTICS RESPECTING CRrETE.—Some interest- 
ing local statistics respecting Crete are given in an 
official almanack published at Canea. The island, 
according to these figures, contains 227.934 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 134,400 are Greeks, 93,126 Turks and 
Arabs; and 845 Jews. In the local administration 
are employed 609 functionaries, of whom 400 are 
Mussulmans, 204 Greeks, and 5 belong to other com~ 
munities, The garrison consists of eight battalions 
of the line, and three of artillery; one half of this 
force, however, has now left for active service in the 
Herzegovina. The police are divided into five bat- 
talions, containing in all 8,500 men, and 110 officers 
The number of houses’ is 42,000, and there are 1,553 
shops, and 395 oil-mi]ls intheisland Since its con- 
quest by the Turks in the year 1055 of the Hedjira, 
237 years ago, Crete has had 127 governors—each 
governor has thus on an average held his post about 
one year, eleven months, and eleven days. The 
revenue of the island amounted in round figures 
during the last financial year to 140,7001., and the 
expenditure to 135,500/., giving a surplus of 5,200/., 
The Custom House produced 30,870/,—the remainder 
ofthe revenue was made up by the agricultural 
tithes and by indirect taxes, 








SCIENCE. 





Woop AsuHes As A PotasH FERTILIsER.—From 
a very elaborate and thorough investigation of the 
composition of wood ashes from household fire, by 
Professor Storer, it appears that these contain, un- 
bleached and dry, about 84 per cent of potash, 
somewhat more than the lowest grades of potash 
salts. Either leached or unleached, the dry ashes 
contain about 2 per cent, of phosphoric acid, of 
which none occurs in the German salts, In 
Storer’s field experiments, wood ashes (unleached) 
applied in large quantities brought larger yields of 
barley, beans and rutabagas than farm-yard 
manure, city stable manure, or any single potash 
salt, as sulphate, carbonate, or even nitrate. In 
commenting upon these results, Storer says: 
“Wood ashes are more serviceable than any single 
potash salt, not only because they contain some 
phosphoric acid, lime, magnesia, and the less valu- 
able elements of plant food, but because, con- 
sidering them merely as a potassic manure, they 
contain a mixture of potash salts. It may be re- 
garded as well nigh certain that a given amount of 
potash applied in the form of appropriate mixtures 
of sulphate, carbonate, silicate, and chloride of po- 
tassium, will, generally speaking, do more good 
than when applied in the form of either one of these 
compounds. Butin wood ashes we find w mixture 
of these salts ready at hand ; yet the best mixture, 
perhaps, but one already formed, and in this 
country at least very easily obtained. 

RESEARCHES ON THE SECRETION OF HoNEY.— 
Dr.-Reichenvau has been engaged in an inquiry as to 
whether honey and other industrial products of the 
bees are obtained directly fron the food of the in 
sects, or are products elaborated by the organism. He 








has not completed his research, but, one, coagulable 
by heat, does not occur in the juice of the flowers, 
he infers that it is a true secretion by the bee, which 
becomes mixed with the nectar. Honey is, therefore, 
strictly a nitrogenous body, and not simply a carbos 
hydrate, In purified beeswax nitrogen was found 
to the extent of 0-597 per cent. 


PropuctTiIon oF Sitkworms’ Eaas in ITrALy.— 
Great atcention is being paid in Italy, as stated by 
Consul Colnaghi, in his report upon the yield of 
cocoons in 1874, to the restoration of the native breeds 
of silk worms, and apparently with every hope of suc- 
cess. Government stations for microscopic examina- 
tion are established in various provinces, and private 
individuals are not behindhand in experimental 
studies, which, in some cases, have assumed an im- 
portant industrial aspect. At Albiate, in the pro- 
vince of Milan, there exist the important Cascina 
Pasteur for the production of silk worms’ eggs, founded 
about 1868—69. The Cascina Pasteur has been con- 
tinually increasing its production of grain under 
cellular selection, and in 1874 furnished 18,000 ounces 
—25 grammes each—of eggs. 

A aoop cement, that will render india rubber in 
any form adherent to glass or metal, is oft-times a 
desideratum with photographers, and there is a sim- 
pe recipe for the preparation of such a compound. 

ome shellac is pulverised and then softened in ten 
times its weight of strong ammonia, whereby a 
transparent mass is obtained, which becomes fluid 
after keeping some little time, without the use of hot 
water. 

In three or four weeks the mixture is perfectly 
liquid, and, when applied, it will be found to soften 
the rubber. Weare told that the rubber hardens 
as soon as the ammonia has evaporated again, and 
thus becomes impervious both to gases and to 
liquids. For cementing the rubber sheet, or the 
material in any shape, to metal, glass, and other 
such surfaces the cement is strongly recommended. 

Buack VARNISH FoR IRon.—A durable black 
and shining varnish for iron is made by adding to 
oil of turpentine strong sulphuric acid, drop by drop, 
stirring until a sirupy precipitate is formed and no 
more of it is produced on further addition of a drop 
of acid. The liquid is now repeatedly washed with 
water, until the water exhibits no more acid reaction. 
The precipitate is next brought npon a cloth filter, 
and after all the water has run off the sirupy mass is 
for use, This is painted over the iron with a brush, 
being previously diluted with oil of turpentine, in 
case it does not flow well. Immediately afterward 
the paint is burnt in by a gentle heat, and, after 
cooling, the black surface is rubbed with a piece of 
woollen stuff dipped in linseed oil. The varnish is 
said to combine chemically with the metal, and does 
not wear or peel off. 

Improvep Stoves.—The object of this invention 
is to utilise the vastly accumulating suthracite coal - 
dust of coal mines in direct manner, without special 
preparation and expense, so that the same is fed in 
a dried, heated, and well-regulated state to be burned 
in the stove or furnace, The new features consist 
in a distributing cone, a drying plate, and a revolv- 
ing feeder, by which the coal-dust is conveyed in 
small and thin sheets continually to the fire below. 

Sprepor Traiws,—The following are the highest 
authentic instances, of high railway speeds with 
which we are acquainted :—Brunel, with the Courier 
class of locomotive, ran 13 miles in 10 minutes, 
equal to 78 miles an hour, Mr. Patrick Stirling, of 
the Great Northern, took, two years back, 16 
carriages 15 miles in 12 minutes, equal to 75 miles 
an hour. The Great Britain, Lord of the Isles, and 
Iron Duke, broad gauge engines on the Great 
Western Railway, have each run with four or five 
carriages from Paddington to Didcot in 47} 
minutes ; equal to 66 miles an hour, or an extreme 
running speed of 72 miles an hour; the new Mid- 
land coupled express engines running in the usual 
course have been timed 68, 70, and 72 miles an 
hour. The 10 a.m. express on the Great Northern, 
from Leeds, we have ourselves timed, and found to 
be running mile after mile at the rate of a mile in 
52 seconds, or at 69°2 milesan hour, ‘The engines 
used are Mr. Stirling’s outside cylinder bogie ex- 
press engines, the load being ten carriages. 

Tue WaTER SHELL.—In reporting on the recent 
field artillery experiments at Okehampton, General 
Wilmot’s committee state that the “ water shell” is 
the most efficient percussion projectile with which 
they are acquainted. This shell was invented some 
years ago by Professor Abel while carrying out ex- 
periments on the detonation of wet gun-cotton im- 
mersed in water. Having observed the suddenness 
aud completeness with which detonation was trans- 
mitted through small water spaces, he was led to 
attempt the application of water as a vehicle for the 
efficient employment of very small detonating 
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charges for bursting, or rather breaking up, cast 
iron shells into numerous and comparatively uniform 
fragments. It was found during the preliminary 
experiments that the destructive effects produced by 
small detonating charges when exploded in shells 
which were filled up with water and entirely closed 
were proportionate, not simply to the amount of ex- 
plosive agent used, bat also to the suddenness of the 
concussion imparted to the water by the explosion. 
Thos a qaarter of ‘an ounce of compressed gan- 
cotton, detonated iu‘a 16 1b. shell filled with water, 
broke up the projectilo into about 120 pieces, each of 
which was of sufficient ‘size to ‘infist a severe 
wound. One pound of guupowder exploded in a 
similar shell produced under 30 ‘pieces. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Cuixese Ports.—A Shanghai paper states that 
three new ports in China are to be thrown open to 
foreign trade—to wit, Idhang, Wehu, and Wenchow. 
Ichang is situated towards the western portion of 
Hupeh,'and may almost be eaid to lie in the very 
centre of the Empire. Wenchow ‘is in the provinee 
of Ohekiang, half-way between Ningpo and Foochow. 
It is on the borders ‘of Fokien, and ‘is ‘a‘seasport 
town. Wehu isa district city in the Prefecture of 
T’ai-p"ing, im the ‘province of Ngan-hui, and lies a 
few miles up the Yangtse, beyond Nankin, It is the 
centre of a somewhat extensive trade, and, like 
Shanghai, and for the same reason, boasts a To-t’al 
for the sapervision of its commeree. 

Divine For Drrnk.—One of the hottest regions 
of the earth is along the Persian Gulf, where little or 
no rain falls. At Bahrein the arid shore has no 
frech water ; yet a comparatively numerous popula- 
tion contrives ‘to exist there, thanks to copious 
springs which burst forth from the bottem of the 
sea. The fresh water is got by diving. ‘The diver, 
sitting in his boat, winds a great goatskin bag 
around his left arm, the hand grasping its mouth ; 
then he takes im hie right hand a heavy stone, to 
which is attached a strong line, and thus equipped 
he plunges in and quickly reaches ‘the bottom. dn- 
stautly opening the bag over the strong jet of fresh 


water, he springs up in the ascending current, at: 


the same time closing the bag, and is hel aboard 
The stone is then hauled up, and the diver, after 
taking breath, plunges again. The.source of these 
copious submarime eprings is thought to be in the 
green hills of Oman, some five or six hundred miles 
distant. 

THe AmERroAN Exureition.—As a rule, the 
foreign exhibitors have more goods upon the ground 
than is the case with the American entries, a fact to 
which their representatives point with a feeling of 
pride. There is.no doubt, however, that the arrival 
of American goods will, during the coming week, 
be very large. Representatives of foreign govern- 
ments who were present at the Paris and Vienna 
Expositions give it as their opinion that the vista of 
the main building at Philadelphia excels, in general 
design, lightness, and airiness, that of any previous 
international exhibition. 

CrICKET.—As the cricket season ‘has begun, it 
may be interesting to the lovers of this national game 
to be reminded of a ‘novel match of cricket, which 
was played in May, 1827, for a considerable sum, ‘on 
Harefield Common, near Rickmansworth. ‘Phe 
match was between two gentlemen of Middlesex, and 
Mr, Francis Trumper, farmer, at Harefield, with the 
help of a thorough-bred sheep:dog. In the first im~ 
nings the two gentlemen got three runs, and Mr. 
Trumper three for himself, and twofor hisdog. In 
the second innings the two gentlemen again got three 
runs, and Mr. ‘l'ruwper then going in, and getting 
two runs, beat the two geutlemen, leaving two 
wickets standing. Before the game began, the odds 
were five to one against Mr, Tramper and his canine 
partner, bat after the first innings, bets were so 
altered, that four to one were laid upon ‘T'rumper and 
his dog. The dog always stood near his master 
when he was going to bowl, and the moment the ball 
was hit he kept his eye upon it; and started off ‘after 
it with speed, and on his ‘master running ‘upto ‘the 
wicket, the dog ‘would carry the ball in his mouth 
aud put it into his master’s end with sach wonderful 
quickness, that the gentlemen found it very difficult 
to get'a run even from a very long hit. The money 
lost and won on the oceasion was considerable, as a 
great number of gentlemen came from Uxbridge and 
the neighbouring towns and villages to see. so extra- 
ordinary a gume. 

‘THE Fatr oF Nisi-Novosorop.—The fair of 
Nijui-Novegorod, or, as it is sometimes termed, 
Macarieva, is held on a piece of Jand opposite the 
town of Nijui-Novogorod, at the confluence of the 


rivers Oka and Volga, having been transportsd ios 
present position after the conflagration which de-~ 
strored the former fair, then held opposite the 











Maocarieva Ye!iow-Water Monastery. The position 
eccupied by the fuir is unrivalled in the whole 
Russian Empire for ie a!vaitares of water-com- 
munication. On the one hand ito \ o.ga, ncived by 
@ system of canals with fhe Baltic Sea, and flowing 
into the Caspian, the basin of the rivers of Central 
Asia, forms a cheap route for the transport of 
merchandise from Hurope and from the North of 
Russia to Asia. On the other hand the Oka, with a 
course of 2,400 versts throtgh Central Russia, 
watering the Governments of Orel, Kaluga, Toula, 
Moscow, Riazan, Tambov, Viadimar, and Nijni-Novo- 
gorod, bears to the Volga the protiuce of the richest 
soil of Russia, as well-as-the manufactures of the 
most industrial.and densely, populated districts; thus 
connecting by.an inexpensive water route the fair of 
Nijni with the commercially enterprising manu- 
facturing city of Moscow. Here, also, near the 
confluence | these two rivers, and contributing a 
gyeat volume of water to the Volga, flows the river 
Kamma, one of the few tributary streams which 
have a course from east to west, uniting the latter 
with the remote northern and north-western parts of 
Russia, Siberia, and the Ural, possessing rich deposits 
of minerals and metals. Net only, however, are the 
rivers, -as means of transport, favourable to the 
position of the fair, the position itself is the very 
centre of industrial activity.and historical recollec. 
tion. 

Ws have had walking, riding, aud bicyle matches 
between Vienna and Paris, but ‘here is another uns 
dertaking of the same character which must excite 
the attention of the world, A. M. Pratz, who belongs 
to an old Austrian family, has laid a wager that he 
will ride from Vienna to Paris io a fortnight on the 
back of .a camel which he has brought from Africa, 


According to the terms of the wager, M. Pratz is to. 


be in Paris, on the Place du Trone at one o’vlock on 
May 27. 

On the Ist of May the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany published a very interesting collection of 
Anglo-Indian poems, the result of their offer of 100 
guineas in prizes for the best poems composed on the 
visit ef the Prince of Wales to India. . 

Denmark has joined heartily in the movement 
against unseaworthy ships, and has taken a practical 


‘step towards carrying its sympathy with Mr. Plim- 


soll into effect. 
A LonG-LooKepD-FoR Divipgnp.—For the first 


i time since the construction of the Newry Canal, 
| under an act paased by the Irish Parliament in 1730, 


the committee of the Newry Navigation Company are 
able to recommend the payment of a dividend to the 
shareholders. 

A CORRESPONDENT suggests that ‘skating ways 
shall be laid along the principal thoroughfares of our 
large towns, so that rollers may prove as good-as our 
grandmothers’ pattens without any of their disad- 
vantages, : 

Lorp Jonn Manwers has always been a valiant 
champion in behalf of women’s right, and he has 
just given another proof of this by ordering a classi+ 
fication of the female clerks in the Post Office, under 
which they” will be promoted according to their 
proved proficiency during the period of probation, 
Thus, not only- will Manners make the man, but the 
woman also. 

THERE is now springing up in the Western suburbs 
of Lonton a colony of habitations which, when com- 
pleted, will contain a population equal to that of many 


a borough which is repreeented by two members in ‘ 


Parliament, A few yweeks ago not a stone, or to 
speak more correctly, not a brick had been laid. To- 
day 200 houses are very nearly completed, and these 
are the forerunners of 200 more. Though intended 
for working men, and though to be let at very 
moderate rentals, they.arefar more sightly than many 
honses of a. much higher rent. ‘hey have handsome 
porches, for instance, and the elevation is thoroughly 
pleasing. The streets will be bordered with trees, 
which -will give agreeable ehade, and will, moreover, 
tend to improve the health of the inhabitants. 
This new town will have a population of sbout 
15,000, 

a Prinoe’s Rink Costumm.—Rinking has be- 
come such an institution: among ua, that ladies’ 
tailors have been studying theanbject, 60 as to pro- 
duce the most suitable aud becoming:costumes for 
this fashionable pastime. ‘Like riding, mountaineer- 
ing, yachting, and shooting, the plainer the dress, the 
entire absence of trimmings or ornaments of any sert, 
the more is a costume snitable to rink in, bat then 
the materials should ‘be good, and the ent merfaction. 
Tailor-made rinking costumes are deviduuaiy the 
best ; there is that in the cut, fit, and streuzth of 
work which dressmakers ‘have not yet-attained 'to. 

Tur Easter ‘ceremony, according to which in 
ctussia all people embrace each other, uttering the 
words * Christ is risen,” was celebrated by the Court 
on Easter Sanday with wonted pomp. According to 
established usage, at the second guufire, at half-past 


eleven, the Ministers, the high dignitaries of the 
Court and State, as well as officers of the army end 
navy, had gathered in the Winter Palace. On the 
third cannon-shot, at midnight presiesly, the B q 
SoMowed by ché Topetiat family and preceded by the 
Conrt, went ‘thto ‘the charch. ‘At the “ Reser- 
rexit® the E‘nperor gave, according to ational 
‘custom, thre kisses to ‘the ‘high’ state dignitaries, ‘to 
the generals, aides-de-camp, and to the commanding 
officers of the regiments ‘of ‘the ‘after which 
mass was celebrated. At about it two the 
‘Emperor and the members of the Imperial family re- 
turned to:‘supper in “their ‘private apartments. Tho 
Empress, not being very well, was net present atthe 


ceremouy. 

Aw Anctent Wrevow.—Passing throagh Win - 
chester the ‘other dey, Irefresbed the inner man at 
thet ancient hostélry, the George. ‘aking a -post~ 
prandial pipe fu the courtyard I was struck with the 
inscriptions cut on'the bar window pangs, and still 
more was I astonished at the dates recorded, Ouel 
‘particularly admire; itowas a coat ‘of wrms,'a goat’s 
head for acrest; on the éield/appeared the mame of 
Peter Elwes, Caius ‘College, Oanrbridge, 1742, and 
under, written anothername which T:could not »de- 
cipher, with the words™ Byasd.: Goll." ‘Below both 
names were three “ Gaius doves,” antiia lion conchant . 
On another pane was. the name /Gauntlett, 1736. 
‘Gauntlettis anold Winchester nam ; it'was a Miss 
Gauntiett, of Winchester, that Peregrine Pickle fel) 
‘in love with. Meany 'yearsago a Gwoutlett»kept the 
“George,” and some of ‘the plate:bearing ‘tiis ‘initia! 
is still iu ‘existence ‘at the hotelso that an anti- 
quarian ‘traveller may still istir’ bie grog ‘with a 
“ Gauntlett spoon.” It is relatedthat this:Gauntiet: 

rietor was aufortunate im ‘his marriage, and his 
friends 6d that the Dragon should, in futare, 
be added to the signpost. The dast ‘Winchester 
Gauntlett was the “old Oolonel”; she was ‘very 
pe y and choleric,.and én his old age fought)a 
Buel with ‘a young lieutenant for pushing against 
him in the strest ; be’ was very fond of ‘animals and 
his dogs were famed throughout Hampshire. Many 
other names of interest-ere to be: found»engraved:on 
the panes of this old-window, some of distinguished 
scholars educated at the college, others of officers who 
have been quartered at the barracks; \one of ithe 
latter preserves the name of a-gallant officer of a-rifle 
regiment who fell in the-Orimea +itiis traced ona 
broken pane! I could not help weflecting how :nany 
of these names had vanished ‘from human memory, 
and how even.the gravestones of some must by this 
time have disappeared, yet this fragile memovial‘had 
survived the chance and shock of years,.and shad 
preserved their names toiglisten in the Mey sun of 
1876. While thus musing, my pipe went.cntand 
the “bus came ‘to dake usto the station, to moilern 
life and ‘the doubtful privileges:of a jaint+stock | hote), 
andeo I failed to find.a fittimg: moral to my refiec- 
tions.—O. H. R. 

Ir willbe one ‘hundred ‘years on :the 7th of Tune 
next since Paul Gevhardt,the great hymnologist of 
the German Protestant Okurch, second in ‘that 
character only:to Martin Luther chimself, died mt 
Lubben in Lusatia. - Paul Gerhardt’s hymas aad 
songs are ‘still very popular in Germany. Many of 
them have been translated into English, and have.in 
that shape se ‘a gveat mumber of svarm ad- 
mirers. The centenaryds te becelebrated:in Gurman vy 
by the creation of a Paul Gerhardt fund tovassist 
poor T th #h 1 ¢ 


g in their studies. 

THE ovigin:of the name-of the kangaroo is thas 
described ina.recent-work by Mr. Frank Buckland : 
When Oaptain Cook first -discovered Australia, he 
saw some natives on the shore, onsef them holding 
a dead animal io his /haad, [be ospsain.aent-a baat’s 
crew asliore'to purchase the animal,end findiag on 
receiving it that it wasm beast quite new to him, ‘he 
sent the boatswain back to ask-the natives its neme. 
“ What do you.callthis’ erecanimal?”’ said the sailor 
to the naked native, ‘The mative shook his ‘head, 
‘wad answered, ‘‘ Kan-ga-roo,” which means, in Aus- 
tralian lingo, ‘fi don’t» understand.” When ;thoe 
sailor returned to the ship the eaptain said, “ Well, 
and what’s the name of the animal ?’’ ‘he :sailor 
replied, “* Please, sir, the black:party:eays it's a kan- 
garov.” 

Manacinc Youne Grets.—Why is it ‘that 
gentlemen have such a peor opinion of young girls ? 
Asa rule, they think them very pleasant to pass an 
hour ‘with, provided the:girls let them make as many 
foolish speeches as they like and repay them with 
interest. And who is:todilamefor that? Surely wot 
the girls. Their. greatest wantbition in dife is to be 
loved by and become the wife of some good man, and, 
say what you will, it isa mobleone. With this end 
in view, it is, of course, natural tate desire to please 
the lords of creation should be uppermost in a girl's 
mind, If men will not be interested when you talk 
sense, what can you do but talk nonsense? Men 
complain that girls have nothing to talk about except 
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their last flirtation, balls, and perties, if the 
‘eouverse with them for an our ous pa 
metaphysis, or even ‘the “last ‘néw book, you are 
bored, called a poor girl who has worried her brains 
for your entertainment., Women were made to 
please, not to leeture one likea trained professor, and 
wonder what she did it'for. \' No, neo. What's it you 
want? If you were to lay, down your rtilés, there is 
hot oué girl in a thonéand bat would gladly obey 
them, +i as they weukd sy Try it 
andseee. If you have a dady friend whom you could 
tll her 0, aud it he casehssyfhing Yor you sie 
er 80, an she cares you : 

orrect it.. ‘Treat wonen, more like human beings: 
thea prophesy a speedy change for the better. 


FA OCETIA., 
— 
WHEN YOU ARE ABOUT TT. 

Macistsr Famaiids (par with his batler) : 
“ Here is the jetter, oan jientiously 
say you are honest and attentive, but I should have 
‘to stretch & ‘point if I were'to ‘you are sober.”’ 

Mr. FrasAcan : *Thatk Fou, ‘sor. Bat when 
you are after sthritohia’.» point, wouldn’t you, plase, 
sthritch its little farther, and say I’m ns 

toh. 


REVERSING THE ORDER. 
Pat (who has been knocking for some. timé): 
“Shure darlint, am’ do you sell your whisky by 


measore?”’ ‘ 

Barmarp: “ Yes, sir!” 

Pat: “ an’T’ You must doit by 
wait; I’ve been waiting to getsdme till the thurrest’s 
quite left me!”—Faun. 

BET TeAMs, 

A DAILY papet ways the fact that’ so ‘few medical 
men set their faces against rinking is ‘a point in 
favour of the healthiness of the reoreation. Why 
should doctors set faces when they’oan be more 
profitably employed in-setting timbs—-thoseof:rinkers 
especially ?—Fun. 

“Every man,” said Mark Lemon one evening at 
hisclub, “has bis.pevculiarities; though I think I am 
as free from them.‘as ‘most ten, at any rate 1 don’t 
‘kuow ‘what they are?” ‘Nobody contradicts ‘the 
editor of ‘Punch,’ but sfter awhile Albert Smith 
asked: “ Which hand do youshave with, unole?”’ 
“With my right band,” replied Iemon. *:iAh,” re- 
turned ‘tive othér, “that’s your pevuliarity; ‘most 
people shave with a razor, 

A Pornt Unserrizp in History: Lucy (to her 
elder sister, who bas just been relating @ thrilling 
episode in the tifeof William Tell): “Aud was the 
little boy allowed to eat the apple ufterwards ?” 

THE PRESIDENT INTERVSTED AT LAST. 

Unysses: ‘ Gomeiin, come in, Miss Gilbert] I’m 
so much interested in your efforts forthe welfttre.and 
conifort of :prioners'! Fact ‘is, I’ve so many ‘friends 
in, or goitig to, ‘prison, that I teel w vort of petsonal 
interest in your work |’’ 

THE RAILWAY ALPHABET, 

A 'g the addition to charges too high; 

Bis the block’that will conte by-and-hye 3 

C is the cattle maltreated most sore ; 

D is the dumage the owners deplore ; 

E is the ease with which mishaps befall '; 

F is the food which. refreshmeuts they call ; 

G is the goose that can stomach it all; 

H is the hurry when things are behind 

I fs ‘the injury directors don’t‘mind ; 

J is the judge who the case has to take; 

K ’s the keen trick whieh the case is to shake 

L is the lawyer, so clever and ’cute, 

Mis the money he gets ‘by the ‘suit ; 

N isthe nornial condition of things ; 

© ’s the-obstruction, collisions that brings; 

P ’s the policeman, rotund and sedate; 

Q iy the ‘query why ‘trains ‘are so date ; 

RB is the roundabout answer ‘you ‘pet ; 

8 fs the standing so ‘long‘ih ‘the wet ; 

T is the temper,you're tempted to get in; 

U Well, that’s you; kept-a-waiting and frettin’ ; 

V ’s the valise that you teft.im the train, 

W’s the worry to get it again (Moral, ‘afid 

most likely you tiéverdo'getit again); 

X the’xactness you'd like, but don’t find ; 

Y is the yawn to relieve your poor mind ; 

Z is the zany the train left belvind, Judy. 

ENGAGED. 

“Ts Miss Blinking at home?” ‘asked Mr, Saunders 
of the girl who answered the ring at the door. 

**Yes, b’lave she is, sir.” 

‘Js she engaged?”’ 

* An’ is it engaged, you say? Faith, an' I can't 
tell ye, sir; but sive kissed Mr. Vineeat last evening 
as if‘she bad votseen the ike ny dim, an’ it’s en- 
gaged I b’lave they-ave;-sir!”’ 








ry 


WouLD IT BE ANY HARM P 

Ir is leap year, and if « tidy girl with red eheeks 
feels & ‘palpitation of the heart for ‘some ‘worthy 
young than, Would ft be any harm for her to call 
mpon his father and speak about the weather, the 
bad roads, the hard'times, and the bad state of society, 
‘and then remark : 

“Mr. Quincy, I have’an affection for your son, 


George, and I think I could soon learn to love 
him.” 


’ Qwincy would look atiher from the:corner of his 
#ye, and she would continue: 

“YT can wash, bake, sew, play the piano, manage a 
servant, do embroidery, sing, speak good grammar, 
and make‘ home happy.” j } 

Quincey would look from the corner of his other 
eye, and she would go‘on: 

“J bear that he is home nights, is saving, well 
ed ensible, has no bad habits, and is,juat the 
kind of ‘heeband I want. I-don’t expect.any money 
‘with Him, but will do my ‘share of ‘the work, plan- 
ning and saving to help him sechre’a home and a 
bank-book. With your permission { should lke to 
pay my addresses to him.’’ 

Quincy would tell her to go ahead, if he was a 
sensible man, and would there ‘be anything wrong 
about it? . ‘ai ‘ais 

Berore his marriage ugne praised artistic 
manner in which his wife “banged” her hair, Now 
he complains of the cruel mannerin which she bangs 
his head. 

GroRkGe Btrer says ‘that ‘girls ere delicate 
vessels in which is borne onward through the ages 
the treasure of human affection ;’’ anf some unhappy 
Benedict adds that the girls are delicate vessels 


-| which require a small fortune every season to keep 


them in sails. ~ 


ROSES, LET YOUR LIPS CONFESS, 


Roses, let your lips‘eonfess 
What my lover said to-night, 
When he'spake tu you alone! 
Ere your forms my breast did press, 
Ere he gave for my delight 
Your sweet lips, that touched his own— 
Roses, let your lips confess! 


Roses, let’ your lips confess ! 
Said hé not he loved me well, 
More than all the world beside? 
My poor lips:could say no less, 
Should I my affection tell,; 
Love should never be denied. 
Roses, let your lips confess ! 





Roses, let your lips confess! 
When yoa from my breast depart, 
When I send’you back to him, 
How I prayed that Heaven would bless, 
How you heard my beating heart, 
How with love mine eyes grew dim— 
Roses, let your lips confess ! 


—>—— 


GEMS: 


—— 


Tux Hearr—The heart may be compared to a 
garden, which, when well-cultivated, presents a con- 
tinued succession of fruits'and flowers, to regale the 
soul and delight the eye ; but, when neglected, pro- 
ducing a crop of the most noxious weeds ; large and 
flourishing, because their growth is in proportion to 
the warmtn and richness of the soil from which they 
spring. ‘Lhen let this ground be properly cultivated, 
let the mind of the young and lovely female be 
stored with useful knowledge, ‘and the influence of 
woman, though undiminished ‘in power, will be like 
“the diamond of the desert,” sparkling and pure, 
whether surrounded by the Sands of desolation, for- 
gotten and unknown, or ‘pouring ‘its refreshing 
streams through every avenue of the moral fabric. 

Love.—There is something soothing and delight- 
ful in the recollection of « ‘pure-niinded woman's 
affection; it is the oasis in the desert vf‘a worldly 
man’s life, to which his feelings turn for refreshment, 


| when wearied with the unhallowed ‘passions of this 


work-o’-day world. 

Cutngse Maxims. —Let every one sweep the snow 
from his own door, and not busy himself about the 
frost on his neigirbour’s tiles. Great wealth comes 
by destiny; moderate wealth by indastry, The 
ripest fruit will not fall into your mouth. The 
pleasure of doing good is the. only one that doeg not 
wear ott. Dig a well-before you are thirsty. Water 
does not reuiain in the mountains, nor Veugennce in 





great minds. 


InpustryY.—If industry is no more than a habit, it 
is at least an excellent one. If you ask us which is 
the real hereditary sin of human nature, do you 
imagine we shall answer pride, or luxury, or am- 
bition, or-.egotism? ‘No, we shall way indolence. 
Who sotiguers indoleuce will conquer'all the rest. 
Indeed, all good principles must stagnate without 
mental activity, ' 

Vicg AND Virtur.—Virtue rarely ‘passes unrec- 
‘ognised by the -world. A few distorted optics may 
fail'to recognise her features ; but ‘ft would beas easy 
to conceal the face of the noonday sun under a 
mask, as her resplendent features, The dark face vi 
vicesis far easier of disguise. 

Cuaracter.—How diffieult.is the human ‘mind 
according to the difference.of place! In-our passions, 
as in our creeds, we are the meré dependents of 
geographical situation. Nay, the ‘trifling variation 
of @ single ‘mile will revolutionise the ideas.and 
torrents of our hearts. The man who is*weak, gen- 
erous, benevolent, and kind in the country, enters 
the scene of tent, and becomes fiery or mean, 
selfish or stern, just as if the virtues were only for 
solitude, and the vices for a city. 

TmeasuRES.-—If @ young person will begin, and 
persevere in the practice of learning by heart, say 
four lines of good poetry every day, there will be 
laid up, in the treasure-house of memory, fourteen 
‘hundred and sixty lives @ year. So of :facts, and 
‘warions kinds of information. All great things are 
done little by little. Atoms make worlds. The 
greatest fortunes cousist of farthings. Life is made 
ap of moments—and a succession of well-spent mo- 
ments makes a well-spent life. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


OysTrrR Fritrers.—A pint andie half of milk ; 
>a powud and ‘a quarter of flour, four eggs, the yolks 
of the eggs must be beaten very thick, to which add 
the milk and flour, stir the whole well together ; 
whisk the white toa stiff froth, and stir them grad- 





ually ito the batter; take a spoonful of the mixture, 
drop an oyster into it, and it in hot tard ; let 
them be @ light brown on both sides, The of sters 
should not be put into the.batter all at. once, ax they 
would thin it. 

Reorrrr For Maxine Buokwueat Oakes.— 
One‘quart of butkwheat flour, a small ‘teacupful of 
Indian meal, one and a ‘half teaspoonfals of alt, 
four tablespoonfuls good lively yeast; mix with 
milk and tepid water enough to make it the con- 
sistency of muffin batter, then beat weli for fifteen 
minutes, and ‘set in ‘a warm place'to rise over nig iit. 
In the morning the batter may be sour; if so, dis- 
solve a teaspoonful of soda in @ little warm water 
and stir it in ; if the cakes are not sweet add more 
saleratus ; do not beat the batter ; adda tablespoon- 
ful of molasses ‘to brown the oakes—the milk (ices 
not always brown them sufficiently. Bake on a well- 
heated griddle that is perfectly clean; a soap-stone 
griddle needs no greasing; an iron griddle should 
be greased witha piece of rind of ham or fat salt 
pork ona fork. Butter and silver-drips syrup ave 
best to eat with buckwheat cakes. 

AnotHeR,—Take one cupful of flour, two of buck - 
wheat flour, and one of yeast; one tablespoonful of 
sugar, and salt according to taste. Mix with 
enough water to make a stiff batter, and set to risc 
over night. Inthe morning add water in suffiviwnt 
quantity to make the batter run ‘when poured on 
the griddle, 

To, Desrroy Lirz uw Srumps,—It often happeus 
that trees.are in our way that we desire to remuve 
‘root ‘and branch” im the shortest possible time. 
Many trees are liable to throw up sprouts for ‘yards 
around, and for years after being cut down, to the 
great plague and trouble of the owner of the soil. 
keeping ‘him digging and grubbing to remove the 
‘sprouts to the great detriment of his crops.and his 
own patience—soch for instance as looust, poplar, 
gum and others. To prevent this, all that is ne- 
cessary, after cutting down the tree, is to bore a hole, 
say ten to twelve inches down into the stump, aud 
fill with tommon salt. This will kill the living 
principle to the utmest extent of'the roots. The best 
time probable would be. sometime in August, thoagh 
I -have killed locust in spring, and gum in August, 
while others that I did notealt kept'me grubbing jor 
years. Elder bushes ‘ure sometimes very tenicious 
of life, and although I have not tried the salt on 
them, yet I believe that by grubbing up, or cutting 
off close to the surface, and applying salt liberally, 
would most probably be the easiest and quickest plav 
of destroying them. Canada thistles, if cut-off close 
to the ground with a scythe, when in full flow of sap 
and saited freely, dislike the operation amazingly. 
The sprouts cwme up sparingly, and evideutly in 
decline, aud ‘by a few operations of the same sort wi.) 





ultimately decay, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





CazoLing.—If you had ever known any real grief you 
would readily see what pitiful weakness 1t is to induig@ 
in seutimental sorrow. First love is generally moon- 
shine—the first love of a woman cun uever be got at; the 
second and third may, by close inquiry, be discovered; 
dut the first never, for the single reason thatit is usually 
an ideal—the offspring of imagination. 

A ScHooreiau.—An absolute mouarchy is that in 
which all the executive and legislative power centres in 
the person of the monarch, whose government, therefore, 
is absolute and despotic, like that of the Ozar of Russia. 
Hereditary monarchy is that by » hich the supreme power 
is inverited by descent, and is the form of goverument 
under which British subjects live. 

Esxzst.—Permit us to auswer your letter by a well» 
known quotation: 

** Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 


P. S.—Parson is certainly not « vulgar term. It waS 
in very general use formerly, aud is not yet indeed alto- 
gether discarded, It is a corruption from the Latin per- 
souatuc, which means a persouage, 

5. B,—Being in love with the lady your only course, 
Supposidg your respective ranks in life are equal, is to 
ovtain an introduction to her and to her pareuts, if not 
alreauy acquainted with them, and make a deciaration 
of your attachment. As to being bashful in making a 
declaration we can ouly say that you should rememver 
that “faint heart never won tair lady,” and neyer 
sbould. 

Lovts,—Having attained the age of nineteen you are, 
we svould suy, eutitied to think about marriage. Your 
thoughts on the subject, perhaps, could not takea better 
direction than the observatiou of the way in which the 
married folks of your acquaiutance get on, As to cor- 
responding with a young man whom you have never seeu, 
that will be a tas« of dilficulty. Love at first sight ix 
perilous enough, vut how cun love at no sight get on? 
Ol course, there ure the vagaries of faucy and other saudy 
foundations upon which young folks will buiia, and we 
are afraid that, though we preached for a week about 
prudence aud so torth, you would follow your own in- 
clination, atter ail 

A. W.—We give you sound and well considered advice, 
and for your owa sake are glad to fiud that you have re- 
solveu to proli, by it, which advice-seexers seluom do. 
We never shun any trouble to auswer our correspon- 
dents satistactorijy, but caunot thmk of acceptiug com- 
pensation in your or any other cuse. We thank you for 
your promise to exteud the circulation of our paper 
a your irieuds. Do so and we shall be amply re- 
paid. 

Rueya.—We do not believe the character of an indivi- 
dual can be ascertaiued trom the style ot his handwriving. 
The stute of the bouily health would ve a more licely pro- 
bability. We never publish the aduresses of private in- 
dividuals. 

Kyziina.—We do not agree with you; a bashful man 
is not therefore a stupid one, ‘There ure two distinct 
kinds of bushfulness—ove man muy be bashful, certaimly, 
from natural stupidity, but he wili, probably, after make- 
ing a few steps in the world, rapidly become a pert or at 
fast coxcomp; an her's vashiuiuess, however, may arise 
from a seli-consciousuess which delicacy of feelings pro 
duce, and the most extensive knowledge cannot always 
remove. 

Karz—Wishes to know how her “bare-faced” lover 
may acquire a veard aud whiskers. Let the poor fellow 
rub his tace nigh: ana worning with bartshoru beat sinall 
and wixed iv oil or hog’s iaru, sceuted with rose water. 

RB, R.—A fortune hunter 1s one of the most despicabie 
of men. He treats marriage just like a game at cards or 
a throw of the dice. It is torvunate for society that in 
this kind of gumuling the losers are the vast majority of 

the blackguard travernity. You ask us for our opiniou, 

We give it. The man who would marry a woman solely 

tor her money, would cheut a trieud, pick a pocket ma 
crowd, urewk opeu a Cush box, euvezzie, commit forgery 

—in fact, be capable of auytaimg dishonest. The mau 

that coulu cheat « contiding woman would not hesitate 

to do anythiug bad or monstrous, 

E.—The word prograume is pronounced pro-gram, the 
emphasis being ou we fiast syliavie, 

J. Rowx—is one of those iucomprehensibles who think 

themseives privileged to inflict their verbiage on the 

utience of sudly taxed editors. He is evidently labour- 
lug under some distressing huliucination, trom which we 
\.¢ extremely sorry we caunot liverate him, 





X. Z.—A lady is not required to rise’ on receiving a 
gentleman, nor accompany him to the door. 

Henry,—Marriages between inferiorsaud superiors are 
seldom fortunate in their results. There should be 
equality where there is love. At all events, the wife 
should not be of a higher station than the husband. He 
mye FO daily ; 

A. C.—Seeing a y lin a shop he eg | 
took the iiberty of addressing a love epistle to her, 

took no notice, now, W. he sees her, 
she always looks excessively displeased. And so she 
ought—for the intrusion was an impertinence, although 
perhaps a pardonable one; for, when a pretty face be- 
witches a man he is not at all times “compos mentis.” 
By no means send an ane , for. with a yen you do 
not know, that would "Foiaping out of the frying pan 
into the fire. 

W. A,—A son is bound to protect his mother from the 
drunken brutality of his father; but not to the extent, 
except in cases of brutal violence, of laying any restraint 
upon him, and in no case to the extent of any punish- 
ment, The proper, legal and most humané way is to 
apply to the law for redress. A magistrate would bind 
such ah unnatural husband over to keep the 

J. G@—In writing letters the rule is that should 
bear the writer's address and the date in full; and this 
ahould be done, even though you may have to write as 
many as three or four times a day to the same person, 


“1 CAN’? GET ALONG.” 


What's that you say, sir ?—*'I can’t get along,” 
Oh, fie on it, that is not so; 


Such an admission’s a positive wrong, 
A wrong to yourself I will show. 
i. 


“ Others get on and get rich,”—so you say— 
“and ] at a standstill am kept, 

While many go past me along the same way— 
A fact o’er which oft I have wept. 

No one by the hand ever takes me to lead 
Me on to the fortune-biest goal ; 

In behalf of myself none e’er intercede, 
While swiftly life’s dear moments roll, 

I think the whole world is a selfish abode - 
Where no one assistance can find 

To help him along life’s rough, hilly road, 
And I’m weary in body and mind,” 


il, 
Youare? Well, you always will be, if you stay 
Like a mummy upon an old shelf, 
And sit waiting idly beside the highway, 
If you don’t rise and help your own self. 
Ont on your views of the world’s selfishness, 
~ your hope that you some one may meet, 
Who'll lead you along till the far goal you press, 
Where fortune and happi: eis meet. : 
And out on your cry, sir,—" 1 can't get along,” 
If you don’t ‘tis your fault, for you've health, 
Your bedy with most perfect vigour is strong, 
‘And that is the best kind of wealth, 
For with it allied to a will that will do 
What honour and industry teach, 
You certainly, some time the far goal shall 
view 
And comfort and happiness reach, 
And patience, dear man, you must never de- 


spise, 
"Tis he safeguard of many a heart: 
And he who neurest would climb to the skies 
From the round that is lowest must start. 
Then cease your fault-finding and push ‘on 


ahea' 
While health and your purpose are strong, 
And you'll find there is truth in the words [ 
have said, 
And you'll find that you can get along. 


c. D. 


Verna, twenty-two, rather short, brown hair, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, good tempered, fuirly educated, 
domesticated, wishes to correspond with a tall, dark 
young man not under®twenty-seven; respondent must 
be fond of home aud havean income of not less than 
30VUl. per annum. ; 

Jaton, twenty-six, medium height, tolerably good 
looking, holdiug a good position in a manufacturing 
business, would like to correspond with a young lady, 
who must be tall, domesticated, fond of home, and in- 

i emboupoint, 
one maa AB. would like to correspond with two 
young gentiemen, M. H. has gray eyes, dark curly 
hair; respoudent must be of medium height, fair com- 
plexion, avout thirty. A. B. is rather tall, brown hair 
and eyes; respondent must be tall, dark, good iooking, 
about twenty. 

J. W. B. >a J. G. H,, the former a hatter by trade, 
twenty-eight, medium height, and in good position; the 
latter a carpenter, thirty, medium height, and in good 
position, would like to correspond with two young lady 
friends, d ‘ 

k. 8. B., nineteen, tall, good looking, highly educated, 
thoroughly domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a young geutieman, dark, tall, and of good position, 
with a view to matrimony. — 1 

Janet, medium height, fair, blue eyes, considered 
pretty, with an income of 2U0L a year, wishes to corre- 
spond with a tall, dark young gentiemun witn a view to 
matrimony ; mouey no object. . 

Dirty Jack, twenty-one, black hair, blue eyes, a sea- 
man in the Boyal Navy, would like to correspond with 
a young woman, with a view to matrimony ; respondent 
must be fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
music, and a Good Templar. 

Aunice and Rosamonp, two friends, wish to corre- 
spond with two dark, good looking young gentlemen, 
with a view to matrimony. Botn are tail, considered 
good looking, each have a small fortune and think they 
would make loving wives. 


Lanxine Harry, twenty-one, medium height, a sea- 
man in the Royal Navy, considered good looking, would 
like to correspond with a young woman about his own 


age. 
atts coalams tesguet tein a a seaman a the Royal 
avy, medium complexion, blue eyes, con- 
sidered good looking wishes to corre- 
spond with a young lady about his ownage, with a view 
to matrimony. 
Tom, twenty-three, tall, fair complexion, blue eyes, a 
clerk holding a good ition ina merchant's office, 
inkco or : - 


pretty, thoroughly 
castle or the North of Ep 

Hagetet and Lrzztz, two friends, would like to corre- 
o heunttadedeaie kes disposition and fond 
odo ag Harriet is rather tall, and Lizzie is of medium 

e: ‘ ‘ 

at and Harry, two solicitors’ clerks, respective 

twenty and nine medium ht. dark pret phe 
considered me, would like to correspond with 
— = looking young ladies, respectably connected 
and with good i . 

Bos, twenty, medium height sidered good look: 
would " \ bocteapead aie} see ont lady 


like to co’ good look 
must be du end 


about the same age ; 
ot home, — 

Eu.a, nineteen, good looking, domesticated, would like 
to correspond with a young man, with a view to matri- 
mony. , 

Cxoit, thirty, good looking, would like to correspond 
with a thoroughly domesticated young. woman, with a 
view to matrimony, . 

_Epa, nineteen, rather tall, dark, good looking, would 
like to correspond with a dark young gentleman about 
es ary : } 

R.B.,a h . ty, wishes to corre- 
spond with a fair young man; respondent must be tall 
— fond of beg ooling pas i ' 

AM, twenty, good > wi ve some money 
when he comes of age, wishes to correspond with a re- 
spectavle young woman, / v3 , 

Haxguikt, twenty, rather dark complexion, considered 
good looking, would like o,correspond with a gentle- 
man about thirty, who must havean income of not less 


a h tha + 





per annum. 
Qwetr, medium height, dark hair, a carpenter by trade, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady between tweaty 


and twenty-two. 
CoMmoNicaTiONS RECEIVED ; 


Vitiace Beauty is responded to by—J. C. MacC., who 
thinks he is all she requires. 

Lovine Louisz by—i reddy, twenty, medium height, 
fair compiexicn, in a good me ion. 

Constant Janet qy—H, M, B,, twenty-six, tall, fair, 
Ad gentosnely appearance, good education and business 

ite. : . 

H, W. by—G., twenty-two, dark good looking and 
musical, a clerk by profession, , | |)» 5 ‘ 
_ Vintage Beauty by—B. A., tall, dark, and has.a good 


income, 

Musyiz by—Charles, twenty, tall, fair complexion, of a 
loving disposition, and in'a' good sitvation.: 

E. A. by~J. BR. P: 3., eighteen, «medium height, 
dark hair, Bine snes well educated, et looking, fond 
of home and children, good tempered, of music, and 
thinks she is all he requires. 

Haxnizt by—Harry, twenty-one, rather tall, con- 
sidered handsome, dar« hair and eyes, but possessed of 
very little money, , rey . 

Bkus by—Northern Rover, thirty-two, dark, medium 
beight, considered handsome, a seaman in the Royal 

avy. 

M, M. by—Belladonna, nineteen, good looking, a dress: 
maker by profession. 

Aneiz by—Mark, a retired shopkeeper in pred circum. 
stances, thirty-eight, medium height, and considered 
good looking. ; 

Exnkst by—Prairie Flower, eighteen, the daughter of 
au old-established Devonshire farmer, who thinks she 
wiil make a good wife, 

Po.Lr by—Gervase, a navigating lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, shortly expecting promotion, twenty-seven, 
medium height, dered hand , and fond of music 
and dancing. ‘ 

Croc. by—Lovely Flora; nineteen, medium height, 
very handsome, fond of home, and tuinks she is all he 
requires. 
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